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‘ One of a series of advertisements appearing in several national i in th 
H ; ; pp g veral national magazines in the 
THE STORY OF TREE FARMING interest of better public understanding of tree farming and the forest products industry. 
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BAND-TAILED PIGEONS in mature Douglas fir, left as a natural seed source on a tree farm. The cones open in the fall 
ond their seeds scatter by wind over nearby land, harvested by orea selection to give growing room for the new tree crop. 


a promise of wood for the future by tree farming... 


lor centuries, wood has been the basic ‘The vast amount of wood used today for building materials and cellulose 
home-building material. Its beauty and _ products can be replaced by growing and harvesting timber in continu- 
natural warmth still makes it the choice ous crops. Progress made on privately owned tree farms proves that 
of millions for today’s modern designs. America’s forests can be both used and perpetuated. Millions of acres of 
en timberland, which have supplied wood for use in the past, are again 

in full production . . . growing new crops of trees for future needs. 

Timber is a renewable resource, since trees can reproduce themselves. 
Modern tree farming practices encourage natural reproduction and maxi- 
mum use of forest soil. These practices are based on the growth habits of 
major species. They provide for natural reseeding of harvested areas and 
protection of timber against damage from fire, insects and disease. Tree 
farms are planned to grow the maximum amount of wood per acre. 

More than 5,100 tree farmers operate about 30 million acres of timber- 
land on a perpetual yield basis. All forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company are managed as certified tree farms. Write us at Box A, 
Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our interesting and colorful 
booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Forestry's “Big Three” 
Eprror: 


My compliments to you for your editorial 
“Forestry’s Big Three” in the September 
issue of AMERICAN Forests. ‘The AFA has 
an opportunity to fulfill its place in Ameti- 
can forestry. It appears that it may now 
have the strength and vision to do the full 
job. Certainly, it is the one organization 
which should be able to best plan ways to 
plug the several big “gaps” in forestry’s 
main line. 

Neither the State Foresters Association, 
United States Forest Service, the Society of 
American Foresters, the Forestry colleges 
nor any single private forest-land owner 
group is so well qualified to appreciate 
national problems and to find solutions jor 
them as AFA. Your proposal to call a se 
ries of regional meetings, to focus attention 
on specific problems and consider corrective 
measures, should prove a valuable move. 

The editorial is good and the program 
that inspired it is equally sound and for- 
ward moving. May I echo the comment 
“Now go to it!” 

Perry A. Thompson 
Secretary-Manager 

Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Conservationists at Heart 
Epiror: 

We resent deeply the implications of dis- 
trust of any “stockmen proposals” in these 


two statements in your editorial on page 31 
of the July 1954 issue. 


“At the same time he was voicing the 
deep-seated skepticism the AFA has had 
in years passed for any proposed legisla- 
tion pertaining to stockmen.” 

“Nor can these bills be dismissed as 
“stockmen inspired” in this particular 
instance.” 


However, we are happy to say that the 
cattle industry has not been taken in as you 
apparently have by socialistically-inclined 
bureaucratic efforts to discredit another in- 
dustry, even though we also have been sub- 
mitted to “horrible examples” of the devasta 
tion wrought by “unregulated lumbering.” 

We still believe most lumbermen like most 
cattlemen are conservationists at heart and 
far more interested in the future of the 
natural resources upon which their industry 
is founded than is any bureaucrat. 

Radford Hall 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
American National 
Cattlemen’s Association 
Denver, Colorado 


Awards First Rate 
EDITOR: 


It appears to me that this year’s 
recipients of the Distinguished Service 
Awards of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion are absolutely a first rate group of 
men. 

Charles Collingwood 

CBS Television 

New York 22, N. Y. 
(Turn to page 4) 
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"With 1%4-yd. standard bucket or bulldozer blade, 
Zs the busy HD-5G builds and maintains access roads, 
clears away snow from roads, yards, landings. 


With interchangeable lift fork the tractor can be used 
for loading, unloading or carrying logs, stacking lum- 
ber, handling poles, pipes, etc. 
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See how the multi-purpose tractor shovel 
mechanizes many forest jobs 


The versatile Allis-Chalmers HD-5G Tractor Shovel builds and 
maintains roads, dozes out or plows fire lanes, bunches toppings, 
clears out underbrush, ex- 
cavates and loads dirt and 
gravel, handles logs, does 
dozens of jobs with savings 
in labor and money. Be- 
cause of wide application, 
it saves on equipment in- 
vestment. Let your Allis- 
Chalmers industrial trac- 
tor dealer tell you more 
— and show you what the 
HD-5G can do for you. 


~ 
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The HD-5G excavates dirt or gravel, and carries it to 
where it is needed or loads to trucks for longer hauls. 
Bucket dumping height of 9 ft. allows easy loading 

of high-body trucks. 
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It clears out brush, bunches toppings, handles many 
clean-up and maintenance jobs in the woods. Rear- 
mounted winch adds to tractor'’s usefulness. 





LLIS:CHALMERS 





TRACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 


The HD-5 has plenty of power (50 belt hp.) and 
weight (11,250 Ib. —bare tractor) for pulling fire 
plows, trucks, other equipment. 

















Texas Study 


EpITorR: 


I have read with much interest in the 
August issue of AMERICAN Forests the anal 
ysis by Dr. H. H. Chapman of the Texas 
National Forest Study, published by the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Chapman starts his analysis by stat- 
ing that the statistical facts cited in the 
study are in every instance accurate, yet 
the conclusions drawn from the data are 
totally inconsistent with these facts. That 
is Dr. Chapman’s opinion, and he is en- 
titled to it. I presume that there are many 
AFA members who would agree with him. 
I have read the Texas Study and I dis- 
agree with Dr. Chapman. I believe that the 
conclusions drawn from the data presented 
are well justified, and I further believe that 
many other AFA members, if they had 
carefully read the report, would agree with 
me. 

In other words, this is a very contro- 
versial subject. It being so, in all fairness 
to your readers, you should have presented 
both sides of the story in the same issue 
as you have done on other controversial 
issues in the past. You should have in- 
vited someone closely familiar with the 
Fast Texas forest problem to have read 
Dr. Chapman’s comments and replied to 
them in the same issue. The least you can 
do is to give space to a reply in a future 
issue Of AMERICAN Forests. 

Richard W. Smith 

Manager 

Natural Resources Department 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


(Editor’s Note—If Mr. Smith will check 
the January, 1954, issue of AMERICAN 
FORESTS he will find that we published a 
pro and con story on this subject. When 
the Texas report was released we asked Dr. 
Chapman, as a distinguished student of 
forestry, to evaluate it. Dr. Chapman did 
exactly that. In his letter, Mr. Smith 
states that he disagrees with Dr. Chap- 
man’s conclusions but does not state why. 
Accordingly, we will be glad to publish 
any additional statement on this subject 
emanating from the Chamber of Com- 
merce.) 


EpIror: 


The East Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
by hiring a survey and report by a pur- 
ported expert in an attempt to strengthen 
the case for their proposal to sell our na 
tional forests to private interests, only in 
tensified and further aroused the opposi 
tion and indignation of the great majority 
of the people. 

Their miserable attempt to show that 
these forests have operated at a financial 
loss to the government by a schedule which 
omits present inventory value as an asset, 
while charging original cost as an expense, 
is only one of the instances which discredit 
the fairness of this report to anyone with 
an open mind. 

The effort to deceive the uninformed by 
suggesting sale of 160-acre homestead tracts 
is equally obvious. Anyone acquainted with 
the type of land in the pine forests of east 
Texas knows its unsuitability for farming 
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Letters 


(From page 2) 


Small owners could not make a living un 
der sustained yield operation; and a rea- 
sonable appraisal would put the purchase 
price out of reach to all but persons of 
substantial means. 


Our economy in the forest counties bene 
fits so tremendously from the annual pay- 
ments from timber sales in lieu of taxes 
and the availability of timber for our small 
sawmill operators in free, competitive bid 
sales, that nearly all of us feel the national 
forests are a boon to free enterprise. 

When all the forest lands of east Texas 
were unfenced their millions of acres con- 
stituted one of the greatest hunting areas 
in the nation. In recent years, with stock 
laws and stringent trespass laws, all the 
privately owned woodlands have been 
fenced and posted. Fortunately, the gov- 
ernment had, during the middle 1930's, es- 
tablished these national forests, covering 
658,000 acres in 11 counties and preserved 
for the public the only large recreational 
area within easy access of the thickly popu- 
lated sections of Texas. All the people ap 
preciate the fact that these forests provide 
for the fullest development of fishing, hunt- 
ing, swimming, camping, picnicking and 
scenic drive facilities. 752 acres of lakes 
and hundreds of miles of rivers and creeks 
plus two large game areas have been re- 
stocked, and outing facilities are continu- 
ally being enlarged and improved. Their 
popularity is attested by the more than 
300,000 visitors from outside, including 
17,000 hunters and 25,000 fishermen using 
them last year. 


Sportsmen and wildlife associations, con- 
servation groups, women’s clubs, school 
organizations, civic clubs, local Chambers 
of Commerce, newspapers, press associa- 
tions, veterans and firemen groups, mer- 
chants and lumbermen have joined city and 
county governments all over Texas in ex- 
pressing their opposition in no uncertain 
terms to the sale of these national forests, 
and we feel confident that our Congres- 
sional delegation from Texas will reflect 
these views. 

We have seen the devastating results of 
private operation of these same forests in 
the past. Their restoration as a great eco- 
nomic asset to this region and the nation 
has been an enlightening revelation. We 
want their benefits to continue forever, and 
we know that our only assurance of that is 
continuance of federal ownership. 


Albert K. Daniel 
County Judge 
Houston County, Texas 


On The Baker Bill 


Epiror: 


I have read with interest the letter from 
Leo Bodine to you dated June 11 in re 
H. R. 8225. Mr. Bodine has sent this to 
me (and I presume to all Directors) for 
comment. 

I would be interested in your reply to 
Mr. Bodine in view of Lowell Besley’s re- 
port to the Directors of April 6 in which 
he made this statement: 

“It seems to me The American Forestry 
Association should support H. R. 8225. The 
Department of Agriculture has taken no 
official stand on it as yet but sentiment of 
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the Forest Service men with whom I have 
talked seems to be in favor. In view of the 
resolution adopted at the joint meeting of 
the Executive and Finance Committees 
April 3, 1953: ‘RESOLVED, That this Com 
mittee agrees in principle with the position 
taken at the Committee hearings on the 
Baker Bill, H. R. 1972, but it feels the need 
for more funds for the administration of 
recreational and wildlife purposes in the 
national forests is so great that, in the event 
Congress fails to provide adequately for 
this work, the Association shall have to 
take a realistic approach and promote the 
earmarking of a portion of the national 
forest receipts for maintenance of the rec- 
reational areas and for the protection of 
wildlife.’ our stand seems clear as defi 
nitely in favor of H. R. 8225.” 

S. G. Fontanna 

Dean, School of Natural Resources 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Editor’s Note—Dean Fontanna is correct 
when he reports that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the AFA on April 3, 1953, re- 
solved that the recreation and_ wildlife 
needs on national forests are so great that 
unless Congress provides for this work, 
the association will have to take a realis- 
tic approach and promote earmarking of 
a portion of national forest receipts for 
that purpose. However, AMERICAN 
FORESTS was in error when it reported 
editorially that Rep. Baker’s H. R. 8225 is 
not an earmarked measure. A re-reading 
of the bill shows that it is although the 
measure would be subject to annual budg- 
etary review. Nevertheless, on the basis of 
comments and letters received, a majority 
of members apparently are prepared, in 
the absence of any other efforts to relieve 
the recreation and wildlife needs on the 
forests, to support this legislation.) 


EpDITOR: 


I am heartily in favor of your proposed 
program as reported in your editorial of 
August, 1954, to wake up the country as to 
the industrial revolution in the South. 


E. F. Conger 
Staunton, Virginia 


EDITOR: 


I approve your Southern forestry study. 
Our firm this year celebrates its 75th anni- 
versary of service as a lumber company and 
I am reminded that when I became asso- 
ciated with our founder, the late Lafayette 
Moore in 1906, several of my friends ad- 
vised that I should not go into the dry kiln 
business because most of the large tracts of 
timber in the South were exhausted and 
lumber would gradually pass out. Now, 
48 years later, I find there are more young 
trees being grown both in the South and 
on the West Coast (yes, we now have firms 
in both regions) than in 1906. I feel that 
The American Forestry Association has con- 
tributed much in bringing this about. 


Charles J. Williams 
Moore Dry Kiln Company of Oregon 
North Portland, Oregon 


(Turn to page 60) 














THE WELCOME MAT WAS OUT IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON LAST MONTH AS AFA MEMBERS trooped to 





ANOTHER 


Portland for the first Northwest meeting of the association in 79 years. Sample 
comments from leading Northwest newSpapers included: The Oregonian, Portland— 
". . . The American Forestry Association, the oldest conservation group in the 
country, may well feel proud that its members of 80 years ago and since have 
played an influential part in changing what was once a notoriously unstable 
industry into one that now bids fair to be aS permanent as any on earth"; 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer—". . . The 79-year-old movement of The American 








Forestry Association . . . pulling together constructive interests of forestry- 
minded citizens and the timber industries . .. interpreting one to the other 

- « « is one of the reasons you hear less and less from the old-time profes- 
Sional-political "conservationist" out to save votes, not trees"; The Oregon 
Journal—". . . And don't wait 79 years to come again!" 


CORDIAL WELCOME WAS EXTENDED BY INTERIOR SECRETARY McKAY, former governor of 





POPPING 


Oregon. While previous commitments prevented his attending the conclave, the 
Secretary stressed in a message to delegates that field trips planned "should 
furnish you, I believe, with renewed determination to continue the outstanding 
conservation work of The American Forestry Association." Secretary McKay also 
Said that "it is impossible to do a proper job of forestry without a real work- 
ing partnership of the States and local communities, the Federal agencies man- 
aging Federal forests, and private citizens who own and depend upon forests for 
their liveiihood. The work of your Association in helping to bring about this 
type of cooperative effort has been invaluable." 


EYEBALLS DEPARTMENT: AS OREGON JOURNAL "BUSINESS PARADE" COLUMNIST Lemar New- 





JUDGING 


kirk reported "Eyeballs could be heard popping for miles when visiting AFA 
delegates toured Crown Zellerbach's Clatsop tree farm. . . The arrangements 
committee knocked itself out—had two herds of elk parade by the loaded busses, 
earning Chairman Edward P. Stamm, the title of ‘elk herder supreme'." Nor was 
that all. A number of easterners readily admitted that watching leaping salmon 
swarm up the fish ladder at Bonneville Dam was "the biggest thrill they had ever 
had." The fish put on a grand show with several of them making leaps of four 
feet and more into the air. The action on the ladders started September 1, but 
wouldn't hit full stride until the middle of the month, wildlife specialists 
said. Another impressive show was provided by the 50-ton Berger Grapple Crane 
at Crown's Camas mill. The giant claw plucked rafts of giant Douglasfir logs 
out of the water and laid them down with a deftness that was almost uncanny, all 
reminiscent of a giant human hand. Equally impressive were the hand signals of 
boss sawyers watched at Weyerhaeuser's big Longview plant. The whine of the 
saws is the music produced by these "Toscanini's of the Tall Timber." 


BY THEIR COMMENTS, PROBABLY THE ONE WESTERNER WHO IMPRESSED MEMBERS of the 





eastern contingent more than any other was George Neils, of the J. Neils Lumber 
Company, at Libby, Montana. As reported by Mrs. Dolly Belasco, of Darien, 
Conn., "Mr. Neils told us his company had to leave Minnesota in the old days 
because they had cut everything in sight but that out here they are trying to do 


(Turn to next page) 
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NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


better. They are too because we saw some of the things they are doing in 
forestry. Apparently Mr. Neils is a sort of homemade forester. At any rate, I 
could understand forestry as he explained it—beetle traps and so on. Also, 
some 40 miles or so of his managed timber apparently is in some danger from 
possible dam construction. When you hear about things like that from people 
like Mr. and Mrs. Neils it makes you want to do something to help them." 


DAMS ARE CONSTANTLY IN THE NEWS IN THE NORTHWEST AND ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION, the visitor 





quickly learns. With newspapers full of President Eisenhower's flight over the 
controversial Echo Park Dam site in Dinosaur National Monument on September 4, 

one Denver friend of the AFA good-naturedly suggested that the association now 

carry out an "agonizing reappraisal" of its previous stand on this knotty prob- 
lem. Most westerners, easterners learned, have a healthy habit of letting you 

have it right between the eyes as to their opinions. At the same time their 


good nature is aS expansive as their fine country and there is little cynicism 
in their makeups. 


GOOD TITLE FOR A STORY WAS SUGGESTED BY AFA MEMBER ROMAN S. GORSKI, an economist: from 





New York City, when he said that the big operation starting on Crown Tree Farms 
and ending at the big specialty paper mill at Camas should be called "From Trees 
to Tissues." When he made his comment, Mr. Gorski was inspecting some of the 
tissues and towels now used in most American homes. Very impressed by all the 
things he had seen, Mr. Gorski commented, "We don't know enough about the 
SOURCES of things in places like New York. We forget that all the products we 
use have to start somewhere and that its all a big endless chain. That's why 
I'm all for trips like this." 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST HITS AT THE CONVENTION WAS A DISPLAY PROVIDED BY R. J. Pontzer, of 





St. Mary's, Pennsylvania. Mr. Pontzer, a cabinetmaker, exhibited 160 plates 
turned from aS many species of United States woods. Delegates were invited to 
hazard guesses as to the identity of one mystery plate. A lot of experts 
guessed wrong. The winner, William Hagenstein, of the Industrial Forestry Asso- 
ciation, got it right and won the plate. The species? Honeysuckle. 


ART GREELEY, ALASKA REGIONAL U.S. FORESTER, FLEW FROM JUNEAU for AFA's first Northwest 





meeting. Alaska is a land of great opportunity, he thinks. Some production 
problems can be seen looming on the horizon but Greeley has great faith in 
industrial knowhow to solve them. With the establishment of several more mills, 
the territory will probably hold up on further industrial expansion for a while 
to provide an opportunity to study the situation, he thinks. In other words, 
they don't plan to go too fast at first. 


DR. SAMUEL T. DANA, FOUNDER OF MICHIGAN'S SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES, got a long and 





deserved ovation when Awards Chairman Robert N. Hoskins tendered him his Distin- 
guished Service Award. Previously, Dr. Dana had turned it down "because he was 
too active in AFA work." Denver also did itself proud when Hoskins went to that 
city to confer awards on Dr. 0. J. Murie, biologist, and Palmer Hoyt, publisher. 
Dr. Murie received his award at National Jewish Hospital where he has been ill 
Since his famous hike with Justice Douglas down the C & 0 Canal towpath. Said 
Leonard S. Smith, of the hospital staff, "This award will do Mr. Murie as much 
good as any of the wonder drugs." The ceremony was televised on Channel 4. 


THE SHUTTERBUGS HAD A SUCCESSION OF FIELD DAYS ON AFA'S CONSERVATION CARAVAN and while 





BUT AFA 


working out of Portland. Glacier Park, Libby, Montana, Clatsop Tree Farn, 
Camas, Bonneville Dam, Multnomah Falls, Longview, Mt. Hood, San Francisco, 
Yosemite Park, and Grand Canyon were all high points on the trek. At Bonne- 
ville, the shutterbugs held their cameras poised for five minutes waiting for a 
Salmon to leap, and were rewarded for their pains. A visit to the Mt. Hood 
Timberline Lodge was another highpoint for the ladies. A style show on the 
mountaintop was a feature of this event. The cameras also clicked when the 
group visited Portland's largest log cabin in the world. 


HASN'T SEEN ANYTHING YET, ACCORDING TO X. L. PELLICER, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, 





banker who will be general chairman of next year's big meeting at Jacksonville. 


And it must be admitted the plans he and his committee are lining up look mighty 
good. 
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EDITORIAL 





Another First for AFA 


For almost 80 years The American Forestry 
Association has walked proudly in blazing a con- 
servation trail under a banner proclaiming that 
AFA is a “national organization — independent 
and non-political—tor the advancement of intel- 
ligent management and use of forests and related 
resources of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor rec- 
reation.”” The AFA’s key purpose, this preamble 
continues, is to “create an enlightened public 
appreciation of these resources and their part in 
the social and economic life of the nation.” 


‘That the association continues to follow these 
guiding principles in expanding its sphere of in- 
fluence was strikingly shown last month when 
300 people interested in conservation, including 
74 members from east of the Mississippi, rallied 
in Portland, Oregon, for the association’s first 
Northwest meeting in history. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy meeting in AFA history, Portland 
served as a springboard for launching our new 
Program for American Forestry and introduced 
our members, for the first time, to the forestry 
effort now being made in the Northwest Corner. 
A special Conservation Caravan that made a loop 
of western forests and parks with a stopover for 
the Portland meeting added further appeal to 
the event. 


That our members were profoundly impressed 
by the examples of good forestry and related re- 
sources progress that they saw was due in large 
measure to a strong local committee, headed by 
Mr. E. P. Stamm, that had the full backing ol 
Northwest forest industry and all other agencies 
in resources work. Thanks to a program that 
clicked like clockwork, our members now know 
why the Northwest has become a powerhouse for 
eficient forestry, why this potent region can and 
will contribute tremendously to activating our 
new program tor forestry. As for our keenly- 
interested members who took part in this mem 
orable excursion, we can only say that they were 
a credit to the AFA and the many states they 
represented. 


Job Well Done 


Since the inception of the program in 1948, the 
Awards Committee of The American Forestry 
Association has been a consistently hardworking 
group and has made consistently good awards. 
jut judging from comments that have been re- 
ceived since our Portland meeting, the commit- 
tee’s 1954 Awards choices—Dr. S. T. Dana, Reu- 
ben B. Robertson, Frederick Paul Keen, Palme: 
Hoyt and Dr. Olaus J. Murie—have hit some 
sort of jackpot in universal popularity. In fact, 
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the response to the awards this year has already 
been greater than all the other years put to- 
gether. 


This response should present tangible proof to 
Chairman Robert N. Hoskins and Committee 
Members Watkins M. Abbitt, Charles Colling- 
wood, Milton M. Bryan, Dr. Paul D. Sanders and 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, that their painstaking work 
of the past several years is now paying off hand. 
somely in broadening the association’s impact 
nationally. As Mr. Hoskins reported at Portland, 
five winners this year were selected from a field 
of 57 topflight candidates. Some of the nomi- 
nations were accompanied by as many as 60 and 
70 endorsing letters and the list of endorsers 
ranged from two Supreme Court justices to the 
officers of women’s civic clubs. All which offers 
convincing proof that this program has suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectations and that the 
awards have now become, as one western news- 
paper phrased it, “the most coveted in conserva- 
tion.” 


Today’s Big Story 


Interest on the part of professional writers m 
the conservation story is always cheering news to 
an organization that has long believed that this 
very articulate group of specialists can and 
should play an increasingly effective role in get- 
ting that story properly told. Accordingly, 
AMERICAN Forests was happy to accept a recent 
invitation to participate in the Third Annual 
Writers’ Convention of the National Writers 
Club October 20-22 in Denver. Headed by Mr. 
David Raffelock, this is one of the better profes- 
sional workshops in the country and its active 
Council includes such literary figures as Erle 
Stanley Gardner, Gene Fowler, Clyde Brion 
Davis, Palmer Hoyt, Helen McCloy, Josephina 
Niggli and many others. 


To our mind, conservation is easily one of the 
biggest stories in America today. Primarily, it is 
a scientific story of new discovery and it calls fon 
good reporting by good reporters. Up to now, 
relatively few professional writers have really ex 
plored the subject and they now have a very real 
opportunity in helping to bridge a gap that exists 
between our conservationists, who have a tend- 
ency to talk to themselves at times, and the pub- 
lic at large. However, writers who wade into the 
subject should be warned that conservation is an 
octopus with many tentacles and once they fasten 
onto the explorer they do not easily let go. In 
brief, writers who really dig into the subject will 
quickly learn that they have come to grips with 
one of the most fascinating and many-faceted 
subjects on earth. 








HEY dedicated a pulp mill on 
the 14th of July. The flag was 
raised. ‘There were speeches. 
There was a memorable luncheon. 
Impressed visitors toured the plant 
while proud, and anxious, company 
officials guided the tours and hoped 
that all would go as planned. It was 
a time for congratulations and ex- 
pressions of goodwill. All hands, in- 
dustry, bankers, community, labor, 
and Government joined in wishing 
Ketchikan Pulp Company’s new 
\laska pulp mill a long and _pros- 
perous existence, 





And well they might. For this 
costly pulp mill, modern in every re- 
spect, operated from gleaming con- 
trol rooms by men who push but- 
tons, backed by a 50-year contract 
lor the purchase of national forest 
timber, is no ordinary pulp mill to 
the people of Alaska. Nor is it to the 
many people who have worked fon 
years to bring it about. It represents 
a step in faith in the expansion of 
the pulp industry into an untried 
area and the development of Alaska 
in a new field. It represents a highly 
significant change in Alaska’s basic 
economy. And it represents at long 
last the start of a major Alaskan in 
dustry that can put Alaska’s scenic 
forest acres to work and can protect 
its own future by keeping those 
lands working. 


It has not always been so. 

Many people even today think ol 
Alaska as a land of snow. Icebergia, 
some cynic called it, a land where 
Eskimos live in igloos and travel by 
dogsled when they cannot avoid 
travel. A land where the ports freeze 
over in the winter and there is little 
or no commerce for eight months of 
the year. Those who are a little more 
knowing vaguely recall hearing 
about other things, such as mining 
operations, some towns with paved 
streets, and fishing. Many Service 
men found out during the war that 
the winters really are cold, and parts 
of the land are dusty, and the mail is 
slow in coming —indicating great 
distances. No wonder many of these 
folks think there was ample justifi- 
cation for the derisive name, “Sew- 
ard’s Folly,” which people called 
Alaska in all seriousness for many 
years. 

To such folks it must seem utterly 
incongruous that Alaska now has 
one of the most up-to-date pushbut- 
ton pulp mills in the western hemi- 
sphere. 

Time was when no one went to 
\laska to live, only to make his for- 
tune and get away from there. First 
the Russians. They exported furs, 
and doing so nearly stripped the 
coastal belt of fur-bearers, to bedeck 
the persons of the rich and noble in 
St. Petersburg. They left behind 


several communities, some nearly 
enslaved native Alaskans, some lim 
ited starts at agriculture, and a firm 
claim to the vast area which William 
H. Seward was smart enough to buy 
when he was Andrew Johnson's Sec. 
retary of State. Then came English, 
and Poles, and Spaniards, and oth- 
ers, all seeking quick returns through 
exploitation and trade. They took 
some furs, some coal, many fish. 
They left names on the land and lit. 
tle else. Next came fishermen, often 
of Norwegian or Swedish extraction. 
They began to find places _ that 
looked a lot like their homeland. 
\mong them began to grow the de 
sire to return again and again, and 
then—to stay. 

Each wave of visitors took back 
stories of the part of Alaska they 
had seen. The Russians told of fab- 
ulous but diminishing fur resources, 
of hostile Indians, of foggy, cold 
weather, of somber forests, and of a 
vast, depressing, barren land. No 
wonder the Russian government was 
willing to sell. The traders of all the 
visiting countries told of lonely na- 
tive villages, of odd costumes and 
customs, of diminishing supplies ol 
pelts, and of Indians more at home 
on the water than on the land. Othe 
traders told of the hardship of life 
as the Eskimos live it. And more 
and more the returning visitors, par 
ticularly those who had been only 


Backed by a 50-year contract for the purchase of national forest 


timber, Alaska’s costly new pulp mill proves that a major industry 


can put the Territory's forests to work—and keep them working 
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Alaska’s Acres at Work. 


By A. W. GREELEY 
Regional U.S. Forester, Alaska 
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along the coast, told of fish in all the 
waters and of bleak cold winters over 
all the land. 

Thus it was “Seward’s Folly.” d 
save for the fish, and for the people 
who stayed in the country because 
there were fish, ‘““Seward’s Folly” it 
remained until the magic cry of 
GOLD! Again came a wave of visi- 
tors, again some took back a fortune 
but most took back only stories of 
the part of Alaska they themselves 
had seen. The tales lured other ad- 
venturers north to find more gold, 
to find copper, to find coal, to find 
oil. Again, some of the newcomers 
decided to stay. Yes, even to make 
farms in the land which by then had 
a reputation for homesick men, for 
reindeer, and tundra, and frost a 
few inches below the ground. 

The most recent great influx of 
people came about during World 
War II when thousands upon thou- 
sands of Servicemen came and went, 
bound on war’s unpredictable er- 
rands. They too returned home with 


stories. And again the imagination 
of some struck a spark of response 
to this new land and they came back 
to stay when war's duties were done, 
bringing families and friends with 
them. 

The fact of the matter is, there is 
not one Alaska but many. The GI 
who remembers snow and wind and 
50 below temperature near Fair- 
banks is right. The summertime 
tourist by steamer and railroad who 
remembers gray days, some breath 
taking scenery, and forests at the 
water’s edge through the Panhandle; 
followed by heat, dust, and a bus 
ride on paved modern highways to 
see neat checkerboards of farmland 
in the Matanuska Valley is right too. 
Totem poles, kyaks, sled dogs, hali 
but boats, they are all there. But not 
one by itself is Alaska. 

Neither is a big new pulp mill 
Alaska. But it, and others that are 
bound to follow, will have as pro- 
found an influence on the perma- 
nent peacetime pattern of man’s life 


in Alaska as have any of the means 
for exploiting natural resources that 
have gone before it. 

Alaska has had a forest industry 
since the time of the Russians. In 
fact, there must have been something 
of an industry before the Russians 
came. For untold years, the Indians 
of southeastern Alaska depended on 
great logs for their seagoing canoes, 
and for the beams to support their 
larger houses. While the Russians 
were here, the rough-hewn lumbe1 
industry, manned by adventurers, 
convicts sent as colonists, and natives 
who were virtually enslaved, pro- 
duced spars, decking, and other ship- 
wrights’ needs. For a while it also 
produced sawn boards cut in small 
sawmills, and even shipped to some 
extent in coastal trade. It also 
brought forth fuelwood, houselogs, 
even stockade material for forts. 

As more people came to Alaska to 
fish, to mine, and to live, their 


changing needs were reflected in the 
character of the forest products in- 


Stand of pulp timber on the Tongass National Forest in Southeastern Alaska 

















dustry and the products it produced. 
First came the material to supply 
the simple needs of the frontier. 
Sluiceboxes, mine timbers, tent 
frames, plank for wooden sidewalks, 
siding and framing for houses, rough 
planks for store counters and fon 
bars in frontier saloons. ‘Then came 
piling, and construction timbers fon 
the fish canneries, and lumber fon 
the buildings which sprang up on 
the shore to keep the fishing fleets in 
operation on the water. Also needed 
were large quantities of material fon 
boxes in which iced-down salmon 
could be shipped or stored. In the 
supplies for the fishing, industry and 
for the population that was resident 
in Alaska by then were the makings 
of a stable lumber industry. In the 
course of time, a fairly stable indus- 
try came to stay. 

All during this time, though, the 
forest. products industry was just 
something that was there, like the 
waterfalls, like the very trees of the 
forest, useful, necessary, but not a 
part of Alaska’s basic economy. ‘This 
was largely true even during the late 
war and afterwards when huge de- 
fense expenditures and subsequent 
military construction dwarfed pre- 
vious Federal expenditures in Alaska 
and gave a booming local market to 
the lumber industry here. A notable 
exception, especially in recent years, 
has been the class of products made 
from high grade Sitka spruce lum- 
ber which are in such great demand 
that market conditions outside ol 
Alaska are controlling. 

Well, where does the pushbutton 
pulp mill fit into this story? 

Here are some thoughts that are 
worth noting. Aside from military 
spending, fur, fish, and minerals 
have successively and in various 
combinations been the main sup- 
ports of Alaska’s economy. The 
fur resource was so seriously de- 
pleted before the United States pur- 
chased title that it has been the least 
important of the three ever since. 
And there is little likelihood that 
this situation will change in the fu- 
ture. Minerals, like will-o’-the-wisp 
gold, are where you find them. The 
mining industry in Alaska has had 
its ups and downs. It is an impor- 
tant segment in the economy and 
will continue to be, but no one can 
forecast with assurance what level 
of mining activity the Territory will 
have at any time in the future, o 
where the activity will be. Nor can 
anyone forecast with assurance how 
long activity will last at any given 
location. Something akin to the 
“boom and bust” economy scems to 
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dog the mining industry, and also 
to harass those political subdivisions 
whose economic well-being is bound 
closely with mining activity. ‘The 
‘Territory needs an active mining in- 
dustry and should do all possible to 
encourage it. But at any given time 
the ‘Territory cannot tell how 
strongly to lean on this resource in 
laying plans for the future. 
Dependence on the fishery — re- 
source has its problems too. There 
have been wide fluctuations in the 
take of fish. These ups and downs 
have not come because of changes in 
the market, but primarily because of 
fluctuations in the number of fish 
returning from the sea and hence 
available to make up the catch. A 
very large amount of effort is going 
into measures aimed at conserving 
and building up the fishing resource, 
and into research to learn answers 
to more of the complex questions 
about the factors that control fish 
numbers. As long as there is a sub- 
stantial period in the life cycle of 
salmon when the fish are at sea and 
subject to many influences which are 
not even known, much less undet 
the control of man, there will be ups 
and downs in this industry. Even the 
present enlightened program of fish 
cries management will have to work 
a long time to hope to eliminate 
these large fluctuations. That is the 
big drawback of this industry as a 
strong and stable base for Alaska’s 
economy. Also a drawback is the 
fact that employment in fishing and 
packing is highly seasonal, with 
heavy need for labor in the summer 
and little or none in the wintertime. 
Up until now, the relatively small 
forest’ products industry has had 
little weight in filling these great 
gaps in Alaska’s economy. But this 
first pulp mill is making a long start 
in that direction. Others that are 
sure to. follow will materially 
strengthen that start. There is no 
doubt in)’ my mind that present 
trends will continue, and that within 
15 years, and perhaps 10, the forest 
products industry of southeastern 
Alaska will take its place with the 
fishing and mining activities as a 
steady contributor to a solid econ- 
omy for the Territory. It will do so 
with an annual output worth well 
over $50,000,000 at the industry 
sales outlet level. It will provide 
yearlong jobs to many, and jobs for 
most of the year to many more. And 
it will have one marked advantage 
over the other two industries in the 
source of its principal raw material. 


Forests are renewable and _ forest 





lands can be managed so that they 
are kept working. As the present 
old-growth stands are replaced by 
vigorously growing young stands, 
and as practical problems of exten- 
sive logging under Alaska’s tough 
conditions are licked, it should be 
possible for this industry’s capacity 
to expand with confidence that the 
wood resource will be there to sup- 
ply it. 

Now, let’s take a glance at what 
this new pulp mill means to the [or- 
ests of southeast Alaska. 

The timber stands within the 
Tongass National Forest, which em- 
braces just about all the commercial 
timber in southeast Alaska, are made 
up of western hemlock, Sitka spruce, 
western redcedar and Alaska cedar. 
About three-fourths of the volume is 
western hemlock, and about 20 per- 
cent is Sitka spruce. Merchantable 
timber occurs in a spotty manner 
with stringers or irregular patches 
of merchantable timber interspersed 
between areas bearing timber that 1s 
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This dam, located about three miles from Alaska’s new pulp mill 
at Ward Cove, supplies the power needed to run the operation 


not merchantable. ‘The stands are 
overmature, and the timber is quite 
defective. Here and there among the 
hemlocks are stands or pockets of 
high quality spruce, and occasionally 
one encounters stands that have a 
good percentage of high grade logs. 
The rest of the timber is not now 
considered suitable for lumber, but 
is very well suited for use in fiber 
form. 

The lumber industry of southeast 
\laska has lived for 50 years and 
more on just the spruce. Western 
hemlock has been an unloved coun- 
try cousin because of its definitely 
poorer quality and because hemlock 
lumber has been much harder to 
sell than spruce. In fact, for many 
of those years there was practically 
no market at all for lumber .made 
from western hemlock, in Alaska or 
elsewhere. Yet no comprehensive 
management of these national forest 
lands could be undertaken until the 
hemlock could be moved at a profit. 

For all these reasons, the U.S. For- 
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est Service has tried with might and 
main to attract pulp operations to 
the ‘Tongass area. Forty-four years 
ago, in 1910 to be exact, a proposal 
backed by Norwegian capitalists was 
given serious study but was dropped 
because the Norwegians wanted to 
have sizable areas virtually handed 
over to them. Timber for a pulp 
offering was advertised in 1913, and 
two bodies of pulp timber were of 
fered in 1917. Immediately after 
World War I there was another flur- 
ry of interest. This resulted in the 
building of what would now be 
classed as a small pulp mill by the 
Alaska Pulp and Paper Company on 
the Speel River near Juneau. It op- 
erated for nearly two years but had 
to close down because costs were too 
high for the price at which the prod- 
uct could be sold. 

During the Twenties there were 
long-continued investigations by in- 
dustry people as well as Forest Serv- 
ice men. This interest resulted in 
five applications for water power 


development and a supply of pulp 
timber. ‘Two offerings were adver- 
tised in 1927, one near Juneau and 
one near Ketchikan. The former 
was conditionally awarded to George 
I. Cameron of San Francisco; the 
latter to the Zellerbach Paper Cor- 
poration. These hoped-for develop- 
ments were victims of the depression. 
Again during World War II, there 
was a period of great interest in pulp 
timber stands, with engineering and 
other investigations carried on in 
the woods by industry representa 
tives and Forest Service men. But 
nothing jelled. 

All the while sawmills operated, 
largely on Sitka spruce, supplying 
part of the ‘Territory’s needs and 
working away at the relatively small 
portion of the ‘Tongass National 
Forest that bears a high percentage 
of good quality spruce and not 
much hemlock. ‘Thus, something like 
10 percent of the forest bore the 
brunt of the demand for logs, while 
on acre after old-growth acre the 
pulpwood stands held their own on 
lost a little volume as here and there 
over a period of time decay or in 
sects sapped the life from a big old 
veteran. 

That is, until there came a market 
for hemlock pulp logs last year. That 
is, until the pulpwood stands, which 
none but foresters had so far loved, 
became a current asset for all to see 
because the Ward Cove pulp mill was 
under construction. In the space of 
four months, from April to July of 
1953, the impact of a large demand 
from a local market for hemlock 
changed the region’s logging indus- 
try. ‘Timber sale officers were flab- 
bergasted to hear loggers complain 
of logging chances that had _ too 
much spruce and not enough hem- 
lock. Applications came in for small 
sales in easy-to-log areas that had 
been spurned time and again be- 
cause of too much hemlock. At last 
forest managers could look at all of 
the forest and think about positive 
efforts to capture the growth poten- 
tial on all of the good timber-grow- 
ing land in the region. 

Well, is the way clear for all the 
forest-producing land in = southeast 
\laska to go to work? Yes, it is, with 
two “ifs.” The first—if the present 
nation-wide trend towards eve 
higher per capita consumption of 
paper continues. Paper industry peo 
ple argue this point, some question- 
ing if the trend will continue, others 
arguing eloquently that national 
paper consumption will go up and 


(Turn to page 52) 














Getting a new industry established in Alaska 


has not been an easy task. But with everybody 


working together it has finally come to pass 


By NARD JONES 


S any Alaskan will tell you 
cheerfully, the sun does not 
always shine in Ketchikan, on 

the island called Revillagigeddo. 
How could it, indeed, when the rain- 
fall averages 150 inches a year? 

But the sun was shining, and 
brightly, on July Ith, 1954. And 
the people of Revillagigeddo, and of 
Prince of Wales Island to the west, 
consider this a good omen for the 
Ferritory’s first wood pulp mill. For 
on that date it was formally dedi- 
cated. 

On that date, at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, Lawson P. ‘Turcotte, 
president of Ketchikan Pulp Com- 
pany, walked down the shining steps 
of the mill’s administration building 
—walked down between the two 
totem poles which flank the entrance 
—and handed to a color guard the 
American flag and the flag of Alaska. 

The two banners were raised aloft, 
and broke out spanking clean on 
the crisp breeze sweeping down from 
the timbered hills. Then the Rev- 
erend George J. Beck of Ketchikan 
said a prayer, asking the blessing of 


ol the Service—the Hon. Frank 
Heintzleman, governor of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and for almost three 
decades Alaska’s chiel forester. 

That July 14th was a great day for 
many in Alaska and many in the 
States, but it is doubtful indeed if 
the day meant quite as much to any 
of these as it did to Gov. Heintzle- 
man. 

For all of 30 years he had seen 
to it that the great forest resources ol 
Alaska were preserved. In this time 
he had witnessed both the growth 
and the gradual decline of a minor 
lumber and box industry in the Ter- 
ritory. He had taken his post in 
Alaska when the box-making indus- 
try there was at its peak, manulfactur- 
ing shook for wooden containers in 
which to ship canned salmon to the 
States and around the world. 

And he was there when this box- 
making industry petered out, victim 
of the competition from fibreboard 
containers. It was not the first “boom 
and decline” in Alaska’s immature 
wood-using industries. During the 
first world war its little Sitka spruce 
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God on the first major industrializa- 
tion of Alaska since the advent ol 
salmon canning and mining. 

It is unusual for a new wood 
pulp mill to be dedic ated with prayer 
and a flag-raising ceremony. But 
then, everything about this first 
wood pulp mill in Alaska is unusual. 

In the first place, it is the culmina- 
tion of the dreams of many men over 
a very long period—and_ not all of 
those men were industralists. As 
U. S. Chief Forester R. E. McArdle 
said just preceding the dedication, 
“It is the realization of a hope which 
the U. S. Forest Service has cherished 
for almost 50 years... .” 

Chief Forester McArdle could re- 
fer to the memory of an ex-Chief For- 
ester who was present, Col. William 
B. Greeley. He could refer, as well, 
to another distinguished ex-member 
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mills had turned out finely manufac- 
tured timber for the building of 
planes. But that was relatively short- 
lived, and when a world holocaust 
broke out again the planes were 
mainly of light metals. 

True, there were still lumber op- 
erations in the Territory—but they 
were dependent upon the construc- 
tion which took place within Alaska. 
After the peak of cannery construc- 
tion, and the building boom attend- 
ant upon World War II, Alaska’s 
lumber production and demand was 
bound to be nominal. 

Yet during all these years of boom, 
of depression, and of “normalcy’— 
during all three phases—the U. S. 
Forest Service stood steadfast against 
pressures to ship raw logs out of the 
Territory. Very early it was deter- 
mined that the peoples of Alaska 
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should benefit from the utilization of 
their forests. 

And to this thesis Forester Hein- 
tzleman, backed by the Service, ad- 
hered. It was not always easy. 

Always the professional foresters 
were painfully aware of the passage 
of time. Much of the rain-forests of 
Alaska were reaching a dangerous 
age—an age at which decay and 
death were imminent; or, at the 
least, an age at which the trees would 
become very vulnerable to pests. 

Heintzleman and his associates 
realized that they had been success- 
ful in keeping the great Alaska for- 
est reserves under lock and key. But 
they realized also that if the reserves 
were not soon unlocked they would 
be lost to this generation, and per- 
haps to two or three generations ol 
the future. 
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So on the one hand there was a 
continual search for some industry, 
or combination of industries, which 
could utilize Alaska forests for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, 
and on a sustained-yield basis. On 
the other hand, since the middle 
‘20s, there had been sporadic inves- 
tigations of Alaska mill sites on the 
part of units of the pulp and paper 
industry. 

At first—and indeed, until 1945— 
the idea of a non-lumber operation 
in Alaska centered around the grow- 
ing need for newsprint. The idea of 
Alaska newsprint became so fixed in 
the minds of the public and of poli- 
licians that very few people were 
aware—or are yet aware, for that 
matter—of a very subtle but rather 
swift change in the conception of 
Alaska’s place in the great wood- 
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-THE NEW PULP MILL 


using industries of North America. 

A number of factors militated 
against the manufacture of news- 
print, or any other kinds of paper, 
in the Territory. But meanwhile 
North America had developed a 
great wood pulp industry of its own 
(formerly it had depended primarily 
upon imports for wood pulp) and 
the need was increasing all the time. 

Wood pulp was needed not only 
for the manufacture of paper and 
containers, but for a lengthening list 
of so-called “non-paper” uses—cello- 
phane, permanently washable fast- 
dyed fabrics, soil-resistant rayon car- 
peting, heavy-duty tire cords, rayon 
staples and yarns, and numerous 
plastics. 

But wood pulp for these products 
had to be something known as “high- 
ly purified alpha-cellulose.” Could 


the Sitka spruce and hemlock olf 
Alaska produce this? It seemed pos- 
sible, even probable. Not long be- 
fore, it had been believed that the 
timber of the Pacific Northwest states 
was unsuitable to making pulp for 
high-grade paper. That theory had 
been blown sky-high. Washington 
state, for example, had nosed out 
Maine as the No. | wood pulp pro- 
ducing state in the nation. 

All right, then, why wasn’t it possi- 
ble to manufacture wood pulp in 
Alaska and ship it to the States, on 
abroad, for the manufacture of pa- 
per or non-paper products? The tim- 
ber and the water and the power and 
the labor supply were in Alaska. The 
necessary chemicals could be shipped 
north. The finished wood pulp could 
be barged south either to Seattle or 

(Turn to page 38) 
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HIS is the story of a college 

professor who has made mon- 

keys of those who said his ideas 
wouldn't work. He is T. J. Starker, 
of Oregon's Douglasfir region. ‘T.]. 
taught forestry at the Oregon State 
College School of Forestry for 20 
years. Now he is practicing it on his 
own substantial holdings that reach 
into six counties of western Oregon. 
He is on his way to achieving the 
dream of hundreds of timbermen to- 
day—a permanent and self-sufficient 
little forest empire. 

How did a college professor, start- 
ing with little other than his sheep- 
skin, do all this? The answer is so 
simple that one states it almost 
apologetically. T. J. Starker believed 
timber growing would pay. Every- 
one believes that today, but few can 
understand the perspective of 20 to 
30 years ago. Back in the 1920's and 
early °30’s, good Douglasfir second 


at the University of Michigan for a 
master’s degree. After Michigan, 
T.J. worked nine years for the U. S. 
Forest Service on the Whitman, Cas- 
cade, and Columbia National For- 
ests and in the Portland regional 
ofice. Three years with the Western 
Pine Association followed. 

We next find Starker a_ professor 
at the Oregon State College School 
of Forestry, then headed by the dy- 
namic and colorful George W. 
Peavy, who later was President of 
Oregon State College, where he 
stayed until 1943. Besides teaching, 
Starker figured in a number of proj- 
ects that continue to be significant in 
these parts. One is the Oregon State 
College Post Farm, initiated by him 
in 1927. Now known as the T. J. 
Starker Post Farm, it has well over 
2000 posts under test, and has be- 
come an invaluable source of infor- 
mation regarding the various pre- 


dents seem to appreciate his making 
them toe the mark. Vondis Miller, 
now supervisor of the Umpqua Na- 
tional Forest, recalls that he did pro- 
test to T.J. about the severity of his 
grading. “You are keeping the for- 
esters from getting scholastic recog- 
nition on the campus, as compared 
to other departments,” Vondis, who 
was an older graduate student, told 
him. You could talk to T.]J. How- 
ever, ‘T.]. recalls that he once gave 
A’s to an entire class. They were so 
good, he said, that he had no other 
choice. 

T.J.’s route from the classroom to 
becoming a captain of industry start- 
ed with shrewd purchases of timber 
land. He was boosted by the turn of 
events. World War II’s demand for 
accessible timber opened good mar- 
kets for the large supplies of left- 
over old-growth and other timber on 
his lands. He sold timber and _ re- 


From TEACHER 
To TIMBERMAN 





growth and reproduction on the 
finest of timber growing soil could 
be acquired for practically nothing 
other than a willingness to pay taxes 
on it. Owners forfeited millions of 
acres to Northwest counties rather 
than do even that. No more than 15 
years ago a dollar per acre was a 
good price for land that might be 
worth 50 to 100 times as much today. 
Nearly everyone felt that private 
timber growing could not pay. Per- 
haps for a big corporation, but not 
for an individual. But T-.J. dis- 
agreed. He said it would pay the in- 
dividual private owner to hold his 
forest lands. He wasn’t talking aca- 
demically. He put his own savings 
into forest lands and advised his 
students to do the same. 

Several took his advice. This year 
at the annual Oregon State College 
fernhopper’s banquet, a former stu- 
dent told him, “I took your advice 
and bought a piece of young timber 
for $12,500. Sold part of it the other 
day for $62,500.” 

T. J. Starker has the distinction of 
being a member of the first Oregon 
State College forestry graduating 
class—1910. The next year T.]. was 
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servative methods on western woods. 
The oldest tests of pentachlorophe- 
nol and certain other preservatives 
in the Northwest are believed to be 
there. 

Oregon State College’s 181-acre 
Peavy Arboretum was mainly con- 
ceived by Starker. He bought the 
original tract and made most of its 
original plantings which today are a 
veritable dendrology laboratory for 
forestry students and tree lovers. 
Forest research for Starker is a means 
of getting answers that can be used. 
Projects he helped to initiate on the 
School forests of 6000 acres still turn 
up important answers on reforesta- 
tion, heredity, types of cuttings and 
other problems. T.J. enjoys going 


back to quietly observe the effect of 


the passing years on these experi- 
ments. 

He seems to be remembered as a 
thorough teacher with sound judg- 
ment. Former students are often 
heard to say that time only shows 
his early views to be the more sound. 
He was a strict teacher. Looking 
back a couple of decades, former stu- 


invested the money, not overlooking 
the incoming flood of people and the 
effect of that tide on residential and 
business properties. From residential 
tracts he sold dozens of building lots. 
Quick to foresee other needs of a 
booming town, he pioneered in in- 
dustrial buildings and owns a num- 
ber that are rented to wholesale dis- 
tributing firms. Yet the forestry field 
held his main preference. 

All the while Starker has pursued 
a vigorous timber land acquisition 
program. He doesn’t operate saw- 
mills but is the organizer and _prin- 
ciple investor in a large modern 
veneer plant, the Peak Plywood Cor- 
poration of Corvallis, scheduled for 
operation this fall. Starker entered 
that field because plywood is one of 
the steadiest money-makers in West 
Coast timbering and there has been 
no plant close to the Starker forests. 
“This new plant will enable us to 
use many partially culled peelers 
that we couldn’t afford to haul else- 
where. The plant will contribute 
considerably to local timber utiliza- 
tion and will give steady jobs to 
about 60 men.” 

The Starker story is not one of 
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T.J. alone. After the war, he was 
joined by his son Bruce, a forestry 
graduate of Oregon State College 
and Yale. Bruce has taken more and 
more of the load. You are not likely 
to find a father-son team with a 
harmony of ideas than this 
one. If you talk with Bruce more 
than a few minutes you'll soon learn 
of the son’s respect for his father’s 
knowledge and experience. 

By other foresters, too, T.]. is con- 
sidered one of the wisest and most 
practical of all the managers of 
Douglasfir lands. 

T.J. makes no apology for reiterat- 
ing a truism. “Successful timber 
growing requires a long-time view— 
a 10-year depression is only ove 
night to a tree.” 

The Starkers are always working 
on their roads. Many are rocked for 
year round use, to partially over- 
come the too general winter shut- 


closet 
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downs of logging. A good road sys- 
tem is the key to cheap salvage log- 
ging operations, not to mention the 
forest fire insurance. 

The Starkers systematically comb 
their woods for windfalls, beetle- 
killed trees, and down and standing 
old-growth salvage material. This 
region is still in the phase of virgin 
timber removal. Down old-growth 
trees may be found with good ma- 
terial even after two or three dec- 
ades, while storms, insects, root rots, 
and other rots yearly draft more 
trees for the salvage operations. 
Without a sharp eye for salvage, 
owners won't capitalize on the dy- 
namic growth potential of Douglas- 
fir lands. Most small owners here- 
abouts, and some larger ones, for 
one reason or another and regretta- 
bly, are not heedful of this fact. But 
the Starkers are salvage hawks and 
the salvage harvest is very substan- 


tial. In one of their woods last Feb- 
ruary, it was noted that even the 
windfalls of that winter had already 
been picked up. T.J. summarizes 
their cuttings as the “3-D plan.” 
They remove trees that are Dead, 
Down, or Designated. 

Whatever you do, says T.J., be 
sure you “beat the brush.” Plan your 
cuttings so that conifer reproduction 
will get ahead of vigorous brush spe- 
cies of alder, vine maple, salal, hazel, 
and other undergrowth. The Stark- 
ers never forget that the first job of 
a forester is to get forest reproduc- 
tion when it is needed. They have 
no blanket rule. Clear cutting in 
small patches has worked well. They 
have also found that a shelterwood 
system leaving from one-fourth to 
one-third of the stand has merit. Its 
partial shade seems to help Douglas- 
fir seedlings get a start. 

(Turn to page 42) 





T. J. Starker, a professor of forestry at Oregon 
State College for 20 years, defied the critics and 
has justified his early faith in timber as a crop 
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ASSACHUSETTS is build- 

ing a multi-million dollar 

throughway from Boston to 
the New York state line to join the 
Empire State’s throughway to Buffa- 
lo. The Bay State’s toll road is de- 
signed to eliminate the many curves 
and corners, the steep grades and 
narrow passes in the hills and to en- 
able the hurried motorist to speed 
swiftly and in more safety across the 
Commonwealth than existing high- 
ways permit. It will cost the super- 
horsepowered traveler about three 
dollars to traverse it from end to end 
and maybe he will save enough time 
and his life and bones to make it 
worth the money, and help pay for 
the speedway. 

But like some railways, it isn’t 
going to be a scenic drive, exactly. 
Its purpose is to get you there first 
with least mileage, either from Bos- 
ton to Berkshire or vice versa. But 
the people of the Berkshire Hills, 
Berkshire County, westernmost in 
Massachusetts, want other people to 
stop and turn off and play around 
awhile so they are promoting the 


By CLAY PERRY 


idea of a scenic Skyway that will am- 
ble gently and leisurely along the 
curving summits of the Taconic 
Range, which is approximately the 
boundary between New York and 
Massachusetts. And Berkshire Coun- 
ty now has public domain through 
which to build the first section of 
this skyline drive, with newly ac- 
quired access from one national 
highway, U. S. 20, called by local 
people, the Albany Road from Pitts- 
field, the city proudly calling itself 
The Heart of the Berkshires. 
Pittsfield State Forest, one of the 
largest of 15 within the county, is 
the public domain which fortunately 
embraces within its boundaries, now, 
about 10 miles of the Taconic’s tops 
which undulate gracefully against 
the sky and form the western hori- 
zon of central Berkshire. Just to 
look at that skyline from the east is 
an inspiration, and to look at the 
country in all directions from these 
summits is to get heartfilling views 
into three states and of other moun- 


tain ranges, the Catskills and Adir- 
ondacks of New York, the Green 
Mountains of Vermont and _ the 
Hoosacs of Massachusetts. 

Many travelers have remarked 
that a road along the Taconic Range 
would rival the famous Skyline 
Drive of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Those few who have journeyed afoot 
along the existing Taconic Trail 
quite agree and recently one man 
has seen one addition to the State 
Forest secured, due to his foresight 
and unselfish action that will give 
entry directly over public land from 
a busy public highway which, itself, 
provides one of the finest views in 
New England. It is that of the Leb- 
anon Valley and its bordering hills, 
settled years ago by the Shakers. 

The man who made it possible to 
start the Skyway up through the 
State Forest and on to the north 
from where this lovely vista on U. S. 
20 is, has risked his own money up 
to $25,000 at a clip to acquire land 
and add it to the State Forest—and 
has given almost 1000 acres, out- 
right, to the state. Some acreage he 


People in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts aren’t against express 
highways. They just want motorists to take time out to enjoy the scenery 
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has bought and held until the state 
could purchase it at just what it cost 
him, without interest. 

Donald B. Miller, who with his 
brother, Lawrence, own and publish 
the Berkshire Evening Eagle in Pitts- 
field, formed a corporation a few 
vears ago catled the Eagle Street 
Realty Corporation and used it as 
a sort of beneficent land buying out- 
fit, not for profit at all but to build 
up Donald’s pet project, the exten- 
sion of the area of Pittsfield State 
Forest. 

In March, 1954, the Eagle Street 
Realty Corporation turned over to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
a tract of 125 acres along the highest 
stretch of U. S. 20 and thus firmly 
attached the state forest to another 
tract of 250 acres across the highway 
that had been donated to the City of 
Pittsfield which in turn gave it to 
the State. The 125-acre tract fur- 
nishes the right of way for the first 
stretch of the Skyway, and to the 
long northern reaches of the forest. 

lo begin with Pittsfield State For- 
est was established in 1922 by direct 
purchase of about 1000 acres of the 
Taconic mountain land. It has trip- 
led twice in area since, and plans 
and negotiations are under way to 
add 2000 to 2500 more acres to the 
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6000 it now holds. This will be done 
largely by Donald Miller buying and 
holding various parcels of wild, 
wooded land to be eventually turned 
over to the State. Up to 1954 Don- 
ald had given about 950 acres out- 
right and had induced others who 
already owned parcels to donate or 
sell, at not over five dollars an acre, 
holdings desirable for additions to 
the forest. 


Vista of Lebanon Valley from U. S. 20. near 
where proposed new Skyline Drive would start 
through Pittsfield State Forest (map below) 
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Pittsfield State Forest in the sum- 
mer of 1954 had been extended from 
the south with the inclusion of what 
is called the Bates Memorial Park of 
250 acres, to a tract that had been a 
Pittsfield Park, in the town of Lanes- 
boro, long world famous for its in- 
clusion of a great, irregular shaped 
boulder, miraculously balanced on 
a very small base. Known as Bal- 
anced or Balance Rock, and weigh- 
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ing an estimated 365 tons or so, it 
was featured recently by “Believe It 
or Not Ripley” as one of the won- 
ders of the world. It touched the 
state forest only at a corner, when it 
was turned over to the state by the 
city, but now Mr. Miller is arranging 
to purchase intervening land to close 
the gap. His father, the late Kelton 
B. Miller, had raised the money to 
buy Balance Rock Park for the city, 
in the first place, but it proved to be 
too remote and expensive to main- 
tain as city property. 

It will be seen that Donald B. Mil- 
ler has somewhat inherited his land 
buying hobby, if it can be called 
such. His father gave most of an- 
other large city park and some pieces 
of smaller ones before he died. He 
also raised the money to purchase a 
10,000-acre mountain estate from the 
heirs of the late William Whitney 
which is now October Mountain 
State Forest, a wilderness wonder- 
land which Harry Payne Whitney 
occupied on a long honeymoon. 
He pushed through the city govern- 
ment the purchase of other land for 
a watershed and got trees planted 
thereon and periodically gave away 
young maple shade trees for planting 
in the city, which is now losing many 
trees from the Dutch elm disease. 


Mountain, that was the Mt. Zion of 
the Shakers and still belongs to the 
North family of Hancock. Massa- 
chusetts. This he plans to hold for 
state acquisition. With this land, 
the highway will be protected from 
exploitation for undesirable com- 
mercial uses, and especially to shut 
off a threatened racetrack develop- 
ment at the foot of the mountain. 

There is a trail which few have 
trod since the CCC was disbanded 
and their camp on West Mountain 
in the Taconic Range abandoned. 
Actually this trail starts into the 
Taconics from the Shaker settlement 
in Canaan, New York, climbs up to 
a bald summit known as Perry's 
Peak, passes through the Bates Me- 
morial Park on Mt. Lebanon, and 
then on all along the summits for 
fifteen miles or more, northerly. The 
Taconic Skyway would follow this 
trail route closely, with its moderate 
ups and downs, rising not more than 
500 feet in its whole extent, a crow 
flight distance of six or seven miles 
entirely within the State Forest, 
from Perry’s Peak to Potter Moun- 
tain, the most northerly limit of the 
State Forest. 

There would be three existing 
roads giving access and exit, one of 
them a CCC built climbs from the 


nic area, forming a loop through the 
beauty of green growth, beside love- 
ly waterfalls and cascades, a con- 
venient side trip from the lofty Sky- 
way whose highest altitude would be 
2450 feet, overlooking the Housa- 
tonic Valley that is an average of 
1000 feet above sea level. 

The woods are thin, mostly, hav- 
ing been many times cut off, but 
there are some sizable white pines, 
hemlocks, many white birches, a 
mingling of oaks, elms, maples, 
beech and other deciduous trees. 
All along the route, acres of low-bush 
blueberries, patches of red raspber- 
ries, blackberries, wild apple trees 
where old farms were once, and the 
shad bush flares its first white bleoms 
in spring; shy dogwood flowers its 
waxen blossoms here and there in 
the shade. Struggling chestnut 
sprouts from old stumps and_ is 
blighted down again and again by 
the mysterious disease that killed all 
these useful trees 30 or 40 years ago. 

Of Pittsfield State Forest and 
its proposed Skyway, Raymond J. 
Kenney, director of Forests and 
Parks of Massachusetts, wrote to 
Donald B. Miller in May: 

“IT have great confidence that this 
forest will soon be the real show 
place of Massachusetts.” 


Pontoosuc Lake in Pittsfield State Forest, where Skyline Drive would run 





Donald B. Miller's office, today, 
in the Eagle building in the center 
of Pittsfield, is crowded with files, 
maps in a huge case, and other docu- 
ments having to do with the affairs 
of the Eagle Street Realty Corpora- 
tion and his occupation as business 
manager of the newspaper of which 
his brother, Lawrence, is editor. 
Donald’s most recent project in this 
benevolent land grabbing is to add 
about 1500 acres more to Pittsfield 
State Forest, embracing two more 
mountains and more of Lebanon 


Pittsfield recreation area of the for- 
est to Berry Pond, highest natural 
body of water in Massachusetts, ly- 
ing amid acres of blazing June 
azaleas which thrive here as nowhere 
else and attract thousands in sea- 
son. <A second road crosses Potter 
Mountain from Pittsfield to Han- 
cock and is negotiable by cars all 
summer and fall, could and_ prob- 
ably would be made a winter road 
when the Skyway is built. At Berry 
Pond, another rude road descends 
along Parker Brook back to the pic- 


But even earlier, a man who was 
among the first to visualize the Sky- 
way, and who like Kelton B. Miller 
was wealthy and was mayor of Pitts- 
field wrote letters urging it. 


The late Allen H. Bagg in 1937 


suggested “Ad mountain highway 
around our western range would 


bring to this region international 
fame and interest a highway 
from Mt. Greylock to Balance Rock 
Park, Berry “Pond and Lebanon 
Mountain... .” 

(Turn to page 55) 
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ID YOU ever have a pet coon 
—one, I mean, who was with 
you because he wanted to be, 

and not because you had him caged 
or chained so that he couldn't get 
away? If you have, you understand 
how those soft, baby hands of theirs 
can take hold of the heartstrings, 
and never let go. If you haven't, | 
hope some little fellow picks you out 
to be his family some day for it’s an 
experience that would be a pity to 
THISS. 

However, if you are of the ilk that 
traps or shoots, feel of your next 
victim’s hands, and just figure that 
they'd still be warm and sensitive, 
and forever into things if it weren't 
for you. You could have done your 
hunting with a camera. . 

I was on the Ranger Staff of Big 
Basin Redwoods State Park in Cali- 
fornia. when Felix came to me. 
Many, many coons had come and 
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Did You Ever Pet a Coon? 


By HARRIETT WEAVER 


gone from my park residence, night 
alter night, trooping in and out of 
my kitchen, begging or filching 
everything they could. But Felix be- 
came mine because he was orphaned 
and hungry and very tiny. Up until 
that time I had been known, with 
some individuality, as the Ranger 
Lady. Afterwards I was merely the 
Coon’s Mama. 

This was perfectly all right with 
me except that Felix took more time 
than my job. Big Basin sees a quar- 
ter of a million people pass through 





every summer, and I think every one 
of them found out about Felix and 
came to see him. He lapped up all 
the attention but it was bad for his 
ego. When he was brought to me in 
the beginning he was shy and fearful 
for a few days, and terribly depend- 
ent on my love and the bottle of 
warm milk he took every two hours. 
Then, as he began to get that Feel- 
ing of Security he took over the 
house, and very nearly the park. It 
didn’t take him long to find out that 
aside from the giant trees he was the 
big attraction. 
(Turn to page 50) 


Once some mischievous little orphan adopts you 


as his family you may as well resign yourself to 


a life of surprises. But don’t think it isn’t fun 





rT HREE-FOURTHS of all com- 

mercial forest land in the 

country is in private owner- 
ship. . . . Here is the greatest field in 
which to increase forest production 
in the United States. This calls for 
a much more extensive program of 
education and on-the-ground assist- 
ance to private owners. 

“Forest and forest land taxation, 
income tax laws and forest credit 
and insurance must all be looked at 
realistically in terms of how best to 
promote intensified forestry practices 
on the ground. . . . Forest fire loss 
experience is favorable to applica- 
tion of the insurance principle in a 
large part of the country. Such ap- 
plication is needed as a_ practical 
business aid to full production. We 
recommend ... that forest owners 
consider formation of a mutual for- 
est fire insurance company or com- 
panies unless established fire insur- 
ance organizations act without un- 
due delay to extend their operations 
to include forest properties at rates 
consistent with the risks involved.” 

The paragraphs above are quoted 
from the “A Program for American 
Forestry” which recently was over- 
whelmingly approved by a referen- 
dum vote of the members of The 
American Forestry Association. They 
indicate AFA’s awareness of the 
need for more assistance, technical 
and economic, to private Owners as 
a means of improving the prospects 
that private forestry enterprise will 
be an increasingly successful business 
undertaking. The purpose of this 
article is to take the suggested real- 
istic look at forest fire insurance in 
an effort to determine, first, its feasi- 
bility and, second, if it appears feasi- 
ble, methods by which it might be 
made generally available to private 
forest property owners and timber 
growers. The American Forestry 
Association recognizes an existing 
lack of adequate forest fire insurance 
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facilities. It also appears to take it 
for granted that such insurance 
could confer benefits on the timber 
growers, benefits that could be ex- 
pected to promote intensified for- 
estry practices on private properties. 

Present Availability—How do the 
fire insurance facilities for forestry 
enterprise compare with those for 
other businesses now? How sound is 
the assumption that the availability 
of forest fire insurance would be a 
benefit to timber growers? Would 
they buy the insurance and, if so, 
could it be provided on a practical 
and profitable business basis? An- 
swers to these questions are funda- 
mental to consideration of the ad- 
visability of attempting to make for- 
est insurance an active phase of the 
national forestry program. 

Although detailed statistics are 
lacking it is possible to answer the 
first question with practical accuracy 
on the basis of general knowledge. 
The amount of forest fire insurance 
in effect in the United States is neg- 
ligible in comparison with the values 
at stake. Any forest property owner 
can get his own answer to why this 
is true by making inquiries in the 
insurance market as doubtless some 
of the readers of this article have 
done. Although forest fire insurance 
has been a subject of discussion and 
study for more than 30 years no es- 
tablished insurance company has 
tried to develop the business as 
more than what they call an “accom- 
modation line.” A few fire insur- 
ance companies offer limited cover- 
age in the northeastern states and 
there have been instances of forest 
property insurance elsewhere in a 


few special cases. The idea of gen- 
eral application of the insurance 
principle to forest fire losses has 
nevertheless not yet really caught on 
in North America. We have to go to 
Europe, particularly to the Scandi- 
navian countries, to see forest fire 
insurance in large-scale, successful 
operation. 

This scarcity of forest fire insur- 
ance exists in spite of a great popu- 
larity of fire insurance among the 
American people. Statistical proof 
of the exact extent to which insur- 
ance is carried on buildings and 
their contents—all kinds of build- 
ings from dwelling houses to manu- 
facturing plants—is lacking but the 
evidence indicates that it is large. A 
friend of the writer who has had 
long experience with fires and fire 
losses countrywide estimates that 
90 percent or more of the fires caus- 
ing damage to buildings or their 
contents result in the payment of at 
least some insurance indemnity. 

Such widespread use of fire insur- 
ance can only mean that property 
owners and business people are con- 
vinced that fire insurance brings 
them benefits commensurate with 
what it costs. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that forest property owners 
and timber growers are at least 
equally favorably disposed toward 
relief from the risk of loss from fire 
and that they would buy the insur- 
ance if they could get it at a favora- 
ble cost-benefit ratio. 

Value to Timber Growers — The 
question whether timber growers 
would gain benefits from insurance 
against fire on their properties is 
practically self-answering. There is 


Forest fire insurance is one of the paramount goals 
in AFA’s new Program for American Forestry. Here is 
an expert’s evaluation of how it could be initiated 
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no apparent difference in this re- 
spect. between forestry enterprise 
and any other kind of enterprise. 
The best way to learn about the 
benefits of fire insurance is to consult 
an insurance agent or to read a fire 
insurance company’s advertisement. 
The popularity of fire insurance 
rests on the realization that no-one 
can tell when he may suffer a severe 
loss. No forest property owner can 
be sure that his growing stock will 
not, sooner or later, be severely dam- 
aged by fire. Forest fire protection, 
like other activities, is affected by the 
law of diminishing returns. Fire 
protection can reduce the risk but it 
can never completely eliminate it. 
Insurance lacks the ability to pre- 
vent loss from fire but it does possess 
the ability to ameliorate the ensu- 
ing damage to the owner’s bank ac- 
count. He can still feel, after he has 
had a fire, that forestry enterprise is 
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a practical business undertaking. In- 
surance substitutes a fixed and _ pre- 
dictable annual cost for an uncer- 
tain risk. It improves the property 
owner's credit standing. It lessens 
the chance that his assets will be im- 
paired. When forest properties are 
insured against fire losses forestry 
enterprise will be able to offer other 
enterprises stronger competition for 
capital funds. Investment in the 
ownership and development of for- 
est properties will look like a better 
business proposition. 

The best way to find out whether 
timber growers would buy forest fire 
insurance is to offer it to them. Be- 
fore attempting this, though, it will 
be advisable to determine some- 
thing about the terms on which it 
could be offered. The terms will 
have to be attractive to the forest 
property owners. They will also have 
to provide the insurance carriers 





with reasonable prospects of success- 
ful operation. If the terms make for- 
est fire insurance look like a bargain 
to the timber growers they will be 
more likely to buy it. The nearer 
they come to making forest insur- 
ance look like a “gold mine” to the 
insurance companies the more 
chance there will be that they will 
go into the business. 

Forest Fire Damage Record — So 
far, forest fire insurance has not 
looked like a bargain to the timber 
growers nor like a gold mine to the 
insurance companies. What are the 
chances that there is a_ middle 
ground on which both can meet 
with reasonable mutual feasibility? 
The best way to answer this question 
is to look at the forest fire record to 
see whether the year-to-year loss and 
damage from forest fires makes ap- 
plication of the insurance principle 

(Turn to page 47) 
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Western Europe Welcomes 





FTER a lifetime of study in 

the virgin forests of America, 

I ielt a strange sensation, in- 
deed, when I walked into dense 
European forests of spruce and fi 
(frequently Douglasfir) and saw ma- 
ture trees growing in planted rows. 
The sensation was heightened by 
land boundary markers of stone that 
dated back 600 to 1000 years. Auto- 
matically I visualized knights in 
armor, on their charges riding 
through the dark aisles of trees. It 
made me realize that perhaps a 
dozen forest crops had been har- 
vested by man from this land. 

It was my privilege to visit these 
forests and to attend, as a consultant 
on tree seed, the European Congress 
on Productivity in Forestry and ‘Tim- 
ber Industries, held at Stuttgart, 
Germany, in September 1953. For 
three weeks alter the Congress, I was 
the guest of German foresters, and 
had an opportunity to see a number 
of forest areas, particularly those 
where Northwest tree species were 
being introduced. The next five 
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weeks were spent visiting forests of 
Scandinavian countries, southern 
European countries, and the British 
Isles. I was shown studies in regener- 
ation, stand improvement, foreign 
species introduction, and native spe- 
cies improvement — especially selec- 
tion of plus trees and establishment 
of seed orchards. Everywhere Ameri- 
can species were making a good 
showing if the right seed had been 
selected. 

Forests of western Europe include 
both broadleaf and coniferous trees 
grown in pure stands or in all forms 
of mixture. They are perhaps three- 
fourths conifer and one-fourth 
broadleaf. Important broadleaves are 
beech, birch, oak, maple, and ash, 
roughly in that order of significance. 
Tulip poplar and red oak are the 
two American broadleaves that are 
most used. In many cases broadleat 
lorests are being replaced by conifers 
because conifers produce more vol- 
ume per acre. 

Important European conifers are 
Norway spruce, Scotch pine, Euro- 


pean larch, and European white fir. 
Introduced American species are 
Douglasfir, grand fir, noble fir, Sitka 
spruce, western hemlock, and cedars 
—with Douglasfir leading the inva- 
sion. Eastern white pine, once wide- 
ly used, is losing favor because of 
white pine blister rust. 

Western European foresters 
pointed out that many of their pres- 
ent conifers were brought in from 
eastern Europe hundreds of years 
ago. They are, therefore, not truly 
native to the region, and apparently 
are not always the best trees for their 
sites. “They have learned by trial 
that one promising means for in- 
creasing production is through the 
introduction of American species, 
notably Douglasfir. On many sites 
Douglasfir produces more volume 
per acre than their own trees if seed 
of exactly the right climatic strain is 
obtained. It also produces timber of 
equal or better quality. 

Douglasfr was first brought to 
England by David Douglas, the 
Scotch botanist, in 1827. I saw siz- 


Though Douglasfir leads the European invasion, other American species such as grand 
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able stands, both in England and 
western Europe, that were 
than 80 years old. Other species were 
brought over shortly thereafter and 
organized tests of different species 
and strains were started as early as 
1908. Results with American coni- 
fers vary all the way from excellent 
development to complete failure. A 
little-known fact that causes the vari- 
ation is this—American conifers are 
far more sensitive to environmental 
change than is generally recognized 
When moved to a climate far dif- 
ferent from that of their place of 
origin, they do not make satisfactory 
growth and are highly subject to 
insect attack and disease. Atmos- 
pheric moisture appears to be as im- 
portant as average and extreme tem- 
peratures in matching environment 
of seed source with planting site. 

Douglasfir seed collected at differ- 
ent elevations from sea level to 5000 
feet in western Washington showed 
a wide range of results in Bavarian 
plantations. The best suited strain 
was one-third. taller and twice as 
large in diameter as the poorest. In 
other plantations in western Ger- 
many Douglasfir seed from western 
Washington produced a magnificent 
forest, while seed from the east of 
the Cascade Mountains resulted in a 
sickly, worthless stand. One of the 
reasons I was called to Europe last 
year was to help solve these prob- 
lems. 

In the forests of Europe, wood 
operations of some sort—planting, 
pruning, thinning, fuel gathering, or 
logging—seem to be going on almost 
continuously. There is very little 
mechanization and logging by hand 
or with cattle and horse teams is a 
common sight. 

Most of the seedlings produced 
are European species but I found the 
use of American species increasing 
everywhere. American red oak and 
tulip poplar are the chief competi- 
tors of European hardwoods. Doug- 
lasfir is the most sought-after conifer. 
Of all American conifers, grand fir 
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Here and there in Western Europe limited forest areas suffered 
severe damage as a result of bombings during World War Il 


appears to thrive best in most locali- 
ties, but the wood does not meet 
with favor. Sitka spruce and western 
hemlock do well and are extensively 
used in the strictly maritime climates. 

Nursery stock is usually grown two 
years in the seedbed and two years in 
the transplant bed. As a rule it is 
larger and more sturdy than Doug- 
lashir seedlings produced in north- 
western United States. 

At Halstenbek, Germany, I visited 
a nursery (Pein and Pein) that pro- 
duces 300 million trees a year, and 
the owner contracts with other grow- 
ers for an additional 300 million. 
The total production of this one firm 
about equals the entire annual forest 
planting program of the United 
States. There are many additional 
smaller nurseries. It is difficult to 
understand how such large numbers 


of forest trees can be grown and out- 
planted in this impoverished and 
war-torn country. 


Very little machinery is used in 
seedbed preparation and care. Most 
nursery work and some field plant- 
ing are done by women, particularly 
in the southern countries. In Ger- 
many, these workers are called 
“Kulture Damen” (culture women) . 

When a tree is planted on a forest 
area in the Douglasfir region, the 
operation is considered practically 
complete. There is usually no land 
preparation, and except for fire pro- 
tection no further care is given until 
time for the first cut. But in Europe 
field planting would be considered 
only the first half of the job. Usually 
there is some advance land prepara- 
tion. For several years after planting 

(Turn to page 52) 





The red man, like his white brother, was 
not always a wise user of the forest. He, 


too, was guilty of needless devastation 


By ANTHONY NETBOY 


T IS generally assumed that in- 
tensive use of our forests—and 
the devastation which often ac- 

companied it—was the particular in- 
vention of the white man who colon- 
ived North America. But this is not 
So. 

sefore the white man came to the 
New World the land had belonged 
for thousands of years to the red 
man, immigrant from Asia. At first, 
all Indians were nomads, but even- 
tually some tribes learned to prac- 
tice gardening as a sideline, and, 
while depending mainly on hunting 
and fishing for food, became rather 
sedentary. They tamed some of the 
wild plants whose seeds they ate or 
ground into meal and fashioned 
crude pottery vessels for storing 
food. Eventually, some of the gar- 
deners became full-fledged farmers— 
and it is at this point that the real 
history of forest use (and misuse) in 
America begins. 

Except for the prairie-plains re- 
gion, the arid southwest, and the 
areas above timberline, America in 
the davs of Columbus was virtually 
an unbroken forest. The forest 
stretched from Maine to Florida and 
westward from the Atlantic Coast 
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into Illinois. “There,” as Richard 
Van Dersal says, “it was divided by a 
spearhead of prairie into two mas- 
sive arms, one of which extended 
north and west to the edge of North 
Dakota, the other south and west 
facross Missouri, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa] to the center of Texas. It cov- 
ered all the great Appalachian 
mountain system, and encompassed 
the Great Lakes. Along the Gulf of 
Mexico it reached almost to the 
western boundary of Texas. And 
from its interior side, next the prai- 
rie, it sent a thousand narrow strips 
fingering still further westward 
along the streams and rivers of the 
central grassland.” 

Beyond the grassland was the 
Rocky Mountain barrier, forming a 
“continental divide,” where the for- 
est reappeared, mainly at the higher 
elevations. 

West of the Rockies stretched an 
arid, virtually treeless land, includ- 
ing immense and trackless deserts in 
the southwest. But the Sierra Ne- 
vada, the Cascades, and Pacific 
Coastal ranges proliferated with tree 
growth. In northern California and 
the Pacific Northwest the forests 
were the most luxuriant in the 
world. 





Until the arrival of the Indians, 
the primeval forest, with its bounti- 
ful animal life, had lain practically 
undisturbed. Seedlings grew into 
skinny saplings, and saplings into 
sturdy veterans that lived out their 
full span of years until, like men or 
beasts, the infirmities of age weak- 
ened hearts and limbs, and a severe 
windstorm or occasional fire set by 
lightning sent them crashing to the 
ground. Underneath the tall trees 
the forest floor was garlanded with 
a multitude of shrubs, vines and 
wild flowers, matted with thick ac- 
cumulations of litter and humus, 
and especially with the tangled and 
rotting carcasses of fallen trees. 

When the New World came with- 
in the ken of Europeans, the inhabit- 
ants of what is now the United 
States probably numbered no more 
than 850,000 persons. According to 
the late Clark Wissler, “the aborigi- 
nal population density averaged 
about one Indian to every three 
square miles. . . . The densest popu- 
lation areas were California and a 
narrow belt along the Pacific Coast 
in Washington and Oregon. ‘The 
two small localities with the maxi- 
mum density were in the vicinity of 
San Francisco and the Pueblo vil- 
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lages centering in Arizona and New 
Mexico.” The Indian population in 
southeastern Virginia and the At- 
lantic coastal belt probably  ap- 
proached the density of California, 
while less concentrated groups were 
found in southern New England, 
New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and parts of Maryland, 
and the southern states outside ol 
Florida. 

The area embracing New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey harbored about 55,000 
Indians in the early 16th century; 
the seaboard from Maryland to 
Georgia, 52,000; and the Canadian 
Maritime provinces, 25,000 to 50,000. 
When the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh, there were about 25,000 red 


not worry about the fact that their 
paleolithic agriculture brought mea- 
ger and decreasing returns. After 
settling in a locality for several years, 
they packed up their scanty belong- 
ings and moved to a new part of the 
forest. Then began the slow, labori- 
ous work of chopping out new clear- 
ings and gaining access not only to 
virgin soil but to new supplies ol 
game, nuts, berries, herbs and roots. 
The abandoned fields gradually re- 
verted to woodland and only well- 
trod foot trails, and sometimes black- 
ened stumps and stone artifacts, re- 
mained to identify the vacated set- 
tlements. 

A deeper impact than the clear- 
ings was made upon the forest by the 
frequent use of fire. As woodland 





The Pilgrims, for instance, discov- 
ered as soon as they touched land a 
number of uninhabited village sites 
and fields but recently planted to 
corn. This situation may have been 
decisive in locating their settlement 
at Plymouth after much exploration 
around Cape Cod. Abundant timber 
could be found, however, only at 
some distance from the shore. 

Similar scenes were visible in 
other parts of New England. Many 
of the early Massachusetts Bay rec- 
ords comment on the presence of 
clearings, and the desolation of the 
surrounding woods. “Large and use- 
ful trees,” says one account, could 
not be found “on the upland 
ground, but must be sought on the 
lower grounds, where the woods are 


and the korest 


men in New England alone, con- 
centrated near the coast. 

Within the confines of the great 
forest. which blanketed — eastern 
North America, the aborigines de- 
veloped a remarkable type of agri- 
culture, considering that they had 
no iron tools. Using only stone 
adzes, they mastered (and taught the 
white man) the art of girdling and 
killing the huge trees as a prelimi- 
nary step in clearing the ground fon 
agriculture. ‘Thus the trees died 
gradually and as the sunlight pene- 
trated the withered branches seeds 
were planted. Previously the ground 
had been fertilized with fish and sea- 
weed. 

The common crops of the eastern 
woodland tribes were maize (Indian 
corn), pumpkins, squash and beans. 
In Virginia the Indians also culti- 
vated tobacco, destined to become 
an invaluable crop for the colonists. 
rhe stumps of the larger trees, how- 
ever, were always a problem, and 
were generally left to rot on the 
ground. Within the clearing, which 
usually was close to a stream or 
spring, crude huts or tepees were 
erected. Each was surrounded by a 
plot of cleared ground, a hundred on 
two hundred feet square. 

Since land was plentiful and fish 
and game abundant, the Indians did 
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denizens, the Indians knew that 
deer, elk, buffalo and other brows- 
ing animals converge upon grassy 
glades or localities abounding with 
tender leaves or shoots, and that 
both grass and undergrowth return 
in profusion after fire has swept the 
ground. Hence early in their set- 
tled history they developed the prac- 
tice of burning the woods in spring 
and autumn to freshen up the for- 
age, a practice that is still fairly 
common, especially in the South. 
The Indians also set fire to the 
woods as a means of driving big 
game into enclosures, where they 
were easily felled by skillful hunters 
with deadly stone arrows. And some- 
times they ignited the timber near 
their villages to create “firebreaks” 
as protection against devastating 
conflagrations set by lightning. 

On the whole, the Indians did 
not excessively abuse the land, nor 
deplete the wild]igg after cen- 
turies of habigi@®imoany region. 
They utilizec fampee to fashion 
whatever agi ioe -eded — ca- 
noes, sng 8S icks, bar- 
rels ang@yrrrer> Seem well as 
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wet when the country is fired, by 
reason of the snow water that re- 
mains there for a time.” Cedars, 
which the Indians fashioned into ex- 
cellent canoes, were reported as ex- 
tinct on the higher lands. Along the 
banks of the Taunton River in Mas- 
sachusetts the early colonists saw 
ghost villages and clearings growp 
up to brush and trees. 

In parts of the Middle Atlantic 
region and Virginia the forest like- 
wise had been cleared and burned 
in places. Hu Maxwell, who studied 
the records of land use in aboriginal 
Virginia, concluded that there were 
probably 30 to 40 acres of treeless 
land per capita of Indian popula- 
tion at the beginning of white set- 
tlement. Denudation on such a 
scale would be catastrophic today, 
but it was hardly noticeable at a 
time when the population averaged 
three persons to the square mile. 

No matter where he lived, the In- 
dian left telltale marks. Hunters 
felled trees, trampled or burned the 
brush, starting fires that sometimes 
spread over relatively large areas. 
Farmers, or more accurately garden- 
ers, girdled the trees and brought 
daylight into the forest. Warriors 
occasionaly used fires, an absolute 
weapon, to stop an enemy. 

(Turn to page 63) 





Robert N. Hoskins, second from left, presents award to Dr. Olaus J. Murie, right, at special ceremonies in Denver 
where Dr. Murie is hospitalized. Watching presentation are, left to right, Arthur Nelson, Assistant Regional 
U. S. Forester; Fred Johnson, president, Colorado Forestry and Horticulture Association; and Mrs. Murie 


For Distinguished Service 


Presentation of AFA’s 1954 Conservation Awards to five outstanding 


citizens is a highlight of the annual meeting in Portland, Oregon 





IGHLIGHT of the 1954 Dis- 

tinguished Service Awards 

Program of The American 
Forestry Association occurred _ last 
month at Denver's National Jewish 
Hospital where Awards Chairman 
Robert N. Hoskins presented this 
year’s conservation award in_ the 
field of General Service to Dr. Olaus 
Johan Murie, of Moose, Wyoming, 
president of the Wilderness Society, 
and one of the nation’s outstanding 
biologists. 

When Dr. Murie, a patient at the 
hospital, regretlully reported that he 
would be unable to attend the 79th 
Annual Meeting of AFA in Port 
land, Oregon, Mr. Hoskins traveled 
to Denver to make the award to Di 
Murie in person. As reported to a 
national television audience by Sta 
tion KOA ‘TV, Denver, those present 
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included Mrs. Murie, Arthur Nelson, 


assistant regional forester of the U.S. 
Forest Service; Fred Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Forestry and 
Horticulture Association; and Leon 
ard S. Smith, of the hospital staff. 
Dr. Murie, who was nominated by 
70 leaders in all phases of resources 
activity ranging from Supreme Court 
justices to writers and educators, was 


Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post, was an award winner 




































described by Mr. Hoskins as “one of 
the most distinguished biologists 
since Aldo Leopold a man who 
offers solid assurance that all is well 
in the world of winding wilderness 
trails and limpid streams” and_ the 
man “you would most like to take 
home to introduce to your children.” 
The’ nation’s outstanding authority 
on elk, Dr. Murie has long been 
active in the work of ‘The American 
Forestry Association, Izaak Walton 
League, the Quetico-Superior com- 
mittee and numerous other conserva- 
tion groups. 

Dr. Murie was hospitalized shortly 
after completing the  widely-pub- 
licized hike down the G & O Canal 
towpath from Cumberland to Wash- 
ington carly this year that was led 
by Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas. He is now receiving 

















treatment for tubercuolosis-mening! 
tis. Mr. Smith, of the hospital staff, 
said, “I know this award will do as 
much to restore Dr. Murie to full 
health as any of the wonder drugs.” 


Another awards recipient who was 
unable to make the trip to Portland 
was Palmer Hoyt, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Denver Post and lormer 
publisher of the Portland Oregonian, 
who was lauded by the awards com- 
mittee for “placing himself fou 
square behind the public’s best in- 
terest in’ blocking every raiding 
party that has ever presumed to 
preempt public lands for its own 
exclusive use and at the expense ol 
the public.” 

Mr. Hoyt was particularly cited 
for his forceful leadership in behalf 
of multiple use management on pub- 
lic lands and for his support of a 
program to control the spruce bark 
beetle epidemic which threatened to 
wipe out Englemann spruce in the 
Rocky Mountains. The citation also 
added that Mr. Hoyt and his news- 
paper have been actively identified 
with improvements of farms and 
ranches through conservation prac- 
tices and with a move to correct an- 
tiquated mining laws to overcome 
abuses in the form of illegitimate 
claims. 


In an address delivered at Port- 
land on September 6, Mr. Hoskins 
conferred awards on three more dis- 
tinguished leaders in conservation. 
These were: Dr. Samuel Trask Dana, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan; Frederick 
Paul Keen, entomologist for the 
California Experiment Station of the 
Forest Service; and Reuben Buck 
Robertson, chairman of the board of 
the Champion Paper and_ Fibre 
Company, of Flat Rock, North Caro 
lina. 

Dr. Dana, founder of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's School of Natural 
Resources, was called “the great bal- 
ance wheel in a straining, hectic 
period—the shining light of the true 
professional man in the first 50 years 
of forestry.” Dean Dana’s citation 
continued, “Temperate, cool and 
exact, this educator is the personifica- 
tion of the wise counsellor and the 
man in natural resources who _per- 
haps above all others possesses that 
rare quality of true statesmanship.” 
Pointing to the fact that he pio- 
neered in blazing a new trail in 
forestry education, Dr. Dana was 
lauded for teaching that “the word 
forestry is much broader than the 
ordinary concept.” In establishing 
the School of Natural Resources at 
Michigan he paved the way for mul- 
tiple use forestry as practiced on na- 
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tional forests and laid the founda- 
tion for today’s wide employment 
of professional foresters in private 
forestry, the citation declared. 

Mr. Keen, the recipient of this 
year’s award to public servants, was 
lauded by the AFA for “accomplish- 
ments in the field of forest ento 
mology that have won him the 
plaudits of the whole forestry pro- 
fession.”” His citation continued, 
“Working away from the limelight, 
this able man quietly accepted a 
grim challenge 30 years ago when 
deadly hordes of beetles killed 15 
million feet of pine timber in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. It was clear to 
him that man’s efforts were too puny 
to stop these juggernauts of destruc- 
tion once their terrible force was un- 
leased. He reasoned that prevention 
of such epidemics was the better way, 
and we submit there is an element 
of the heroic in this patient man’s 
dedicated search for facts that ulti- 
mately drew back the curtain of 
mystery behind which the vicious 
Dendoctenus ravaged the forest. 





in the field of business and industry, 
was cited as one of the pioneer in- 
dustrialists “whose long, patient, un 
relenting interest and participation 
in better forest management have 
helped to lay the foundation upon 
which industrial forestry has at 
tained its present stature. Years ago, 
he not only had the mind, but also 
the will, to press for improved for 
estry practices and he has fathered 
these practices not only in) North 
Carolina but throughout the South 
and in fact the whole country 
through many long years. While not 
trained as a forester, he was quick 
to realize that the American pape) 
and pulp industry was a dynamic, 
expanding young giant and that its 
expansion demanded a_ perpetual 
and dependable supply of pulpwood. 
Accordingly, he first developed an 
outstanding forest conservation pro 
gram on his company’s lands and by 
precept and example fostered good 
forestry practices on the lands of 
others.” The citation further lauded 
Mr. Robertson as an outstanding ex- 


Award winners Frederick Paul Keen and Samuel Trask Dana chat with Awards 
Committee Chairman Hoskins as Reuben Buck Robertson, another winner, looks on 
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accomplishments, 
often carried on with meagre budgets 
that were mere pittances, are well 
known to all practitioners of good 
forestry.” 

Mr. Robertson, who received the 
AFA Distinguished Service Award 

































ample of “enlightened leadership” 
in the field of industry and as a man 
who firmly believes “that true con- 
servation must be accomplished 
more by the voluntary cooperation 
of individuals rather than by com- 
pulsions of government.” 








Photos by Dave Gordon 


AFA members heard how beautiful Ponderosa pine stands like this are threatened by dams at Libby 
Montana, when they toured J. Neils Lumber Com pany holdings as guests of George and Mrs. Neils 


EMBERS of The American 

Forestry Association from 31 

states last month took to the 
woods tor three days in Oregon and 
Washington. The occasion, AFA’s 
79th Annual Meeting, in Portland, 
Oregon, was the first Northwest 
meeting in Association history. Un- 
questionably, these tours represent- 
ed the most comprehensive examina- 
tion of forestry on the ground ever 
made by AFA members. Prior to the 
trips the visitors had been briefed 
for one day on patterns of North- 
west management—federal, state and 
private—by a battery of representa- 
tive experts at a one-day business 
session. Good as these talks were— 
and they were tops—it was the on- 
the-ground observation that scored 
heaviest with this predominantly lay 
audience. Their verdict at the end 
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of their first Northwest visit: “The 
forestry future of the Pacific North- 
west is in good hands.” 

The fact that 62 industrial firms 
banded together to raise $10,000 to 
introduce the visitors to Northwest 
forestry was a very solid indication 
of their hospitable intent. The co- 
operation of the state and federal 
agencies and the forestry schools was 
just as pronounced, with represen- 
tatives of all these groups present on 
each day. As General Chairman E. 
P. Stamm said on the opening day, 
“We feel we have accomplished some 
worthwhile things — made a good 
start. We have lots to do yet, of 
course, but we think we are on our 
way.” 

If the visitors had entertained any 
doubts as to the validity of Mr. 
Stamm’s opening statement, three 


days of field trips quickly dispelled 
them. From the first, these trips 
went off with clockwork precision— 
gave substance and point to another 
opening day statement by Jf. P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., president of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 
Said Mr. Weyerhaeuser “tree farm- 
ing, combined with whole-crop util- 
ization and efficient forest-product 
plants, is providing the products you 
need and use today and will con- 
tinue to provide them for your chil- 
dren and their children under 
such a program we can literally eat 
our cake and have it too for under 
wise Management trees will continue 
to replace themselves as rapidly as 
we use them”. 

In addition to planning for to- 
day’s wood needs, however, Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser stressed that tree farm- 
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‘Cooperation” in Northwest resources 
work was theme of Gov. Paul Patterson, 
of Oregon, at Portland banquet of AFA 


AFA’s forestry tour of the Northwest was the most intensive 


Verdict of members? ‘‘Forestry’s future in this region is in good hands” 





in history. 


Northwest Rediscovered 















ing also carries with it obligations 
to future generations as well as this 
one. To determine how the industry 
is shaping up along this line, the 
speaker revealed that his firm last 
year retained the Stanford Research 
Institute to study the problem and 
make a projection of forest products 
demand through 1975. This study 
has now been completed and will be 
released shortly. “Without prema- 
turely releasing the substance of that 
report, I can tell you the future for 
forest products is encouraging”, Mr. 
Weyerhaeuser said. “Some of the 
newer products are bound to boom. 
Yes, there will continue to be wood 
in your future.” (An article on the 
Stanford Report will be published 
in the November issue of AMERICAN 
ForEsTs) . 

In brief, Mr. Weyerhaeuser urged 
his audience to stop listening to the 
cries of gloomy prophets who predict 
“timber famine’. A man who heads 
a firm that is probably the greatest 
user of wood in the world and whose 
very future depends on a continuing 
supply, Mr. Weyerhaeuser said that 
he believed that “the turning point 
has now been reached. Although the 
last national forest survey (now 10 
vears old) indicated total forest 
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growth and drain slightly under- 
balanced, I believe the figures cur- 
rently being assembled will show a 
growth surplus.” 

In the keynote address on the 
opening day, Charles A. Sprague, 
Salem publisher and former gover- 
nor of Oregon, recalled how times 
had changed since Mr. Ballinger was 
given a triumphal banquet at Grays 
Harbor on his return after resigning 


as Secretary of Interior following his 
controversy with Gifford Pinchot. 
“In the mind of the pioneer lum- 
berman he (Ballinger) was the de- 
fender of the good old American 
principle of freedom to exploit re- 
sources in the name of develop- 
ment,” Mr. Sprague said. “But times 
have changed. The one-time foes of 
national forests have passed on or 
for the most part become reconciled 


Six bus loads of AFA members touring Clatsop Tree Farm pull up 
to watch grazing elk herd, view results of reseeding by helicopters 






















Bonneville Dam on the Columbia cost $86,519,000. Visiting members were 
especially intrigued by the salmon ladder and the fish counting station 
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Eagle Creek Forest Camp in Mt. Hood Forest is operated on a charge basis 
by Forest Service. Maintenance needs were reported acute in these areas. 


A flying conservationist, Mrs. C. Henry Neils Lumber Company foresters describe 
Graham came from Seattle by motorcycle insect control work to visiting delegates 


President Don Johnston 
takes a ride on the ski 
lift, Whitefish, Montana 
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Display of wooden plates by R. J. Pontzer, Tree growers—(l. to r.) Oregon State Forester George Spaur, Prof. 
St. Mary’s, Penna., was a prize exhibit Emanuel Fritz, E. C. Rettig. Potlatch Forests, and Roy F. Morse 
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Members described tour of the Neils Company ty 110. - 
as one of the most instructive on the trip “HB 4] 


Board members (I. to r.) Johnston, Stamm, White, 
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Touring AFA members from the East slept 
here. Glacier Park Hotel in Glacier Park 


J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., stressed the fu- 
ture in address to visitors from the East 
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to the new order olf things. True, 
there are still points of controversy 
between private loggers and those 
who administer the publicly-owned 
forests; but of late years more pub- 
licity has gone to the contention be- 
tween graziers and the Forest Serv- 
ice over grazing privileges. 

“The West quite universally rec- 
ognizes the need tor public owner- 
ship of the watershed regions and 
for federal retention of its forest 
holdings,” Mr. Sprague said. “At the 
same time the West does not want 
to see any national expansion of fed- 
eral ownership which in many states 
runs to over 50 percent of the acre- 
age. In the last half century western- 


Everett’. Barton 


Weyerhaeuser’s 
adorn Longview cafeteria to President Johnston and Lowell Besley 


ers have learned to live and cooper- 
ate with the federal services admin- 
istering public lands and_ forests; 
and usually any cry of ‘bureaucratic 
arrogance’ is just a cover for failure 
to obtain” private advantage. In 
short, the West accepts the principle 
that our national resources must be 
administered in the broad public 
interest, and has many groups alert 
to defend that principle.” 

AFA Executive Director Lowell 
Besley, another opening day speak- 
er, scored heavily in introducing the 
\FA’s newly approved Program for 
American Forestry to the member- 
ship. In tackling first things first, 
Mr. Besley revealed that the AFA 
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describes 


plans to come to grips with point 
No. | in its program, the study ol 
lorestland ownership. How to step 
up present efforts in the control of 
lorest fire and ravages ol tree insects 
and diseases will be given high pri- 
ority. An inquiry into the forest fire 
insurance problem will be started at 
once, Mr. Besley said. (See forest 
fire insurance story, on page 20). 
As to the future, the Board of Di- 
rectors and selected specialists will 
be asked to set up program priorities 
on a year-to-year basis, Mr. Besley 
said. 

In spotlighting the forestland own- 
ership situation, Mr. Besley said he 
was well aware that it presented con- 





logging pictures that 


troversial and knotty problems. 
Nevertheless, the study must be 
made, said Mr. Besley and AFA is 
the best-qualified organization — to 
sponsor the project. However, he 
warned that the study will not be 
any quickie proposition. It will be 
thorough, time-consuming and it will 
be representative of all points of 
view. Until its completion the status 
quo on public lands, in 
should) be maintained, Mr. 
said. 

In an address on the role of the 
federal forests in the Northwest, Re- 
gional Forester J. Herbert Stone 
stressed that they are important not 
only because of the significant area 


general, 
Besley 


of forest land and timber volumes in 
this ownership, but also because ol 
the many and diverse human needs 
which are affected by the manage- 
ment and the use of these strategical- 
ly located areas. “The person who 
waters his yard in Portland is con- 
cerned that there be an adequate 
supply of water from Bull Run and 
that the management accorded that 
area and the protection given to it 
are such as to provide for a_ sus- 
tained and stable flow of high-qual- 
ity water,” Mr. Stone said. The 
worker in a store or factory in Port- 
land is concerned with having an 
opportunity for camping and fishing 
and hunting, and is anxious that the 








Longview Fibre Co., last stop on the trip 
is entirely supplied by sawmill leftovers 


management given to these lands 
does not affect adversely his interest. 
Many people are employed by the 
timber industries in the Northwest. 
Their employment opportunity is 
affected by the kind of management 
which is given to this land. The 
farmer who waters his crops with 
water obtained from irrigation reser- 
voirs rapping water from the moun- 
tains must have this life-saving fluid 
if he would maintain a high yield 
and consequently a high purchasing 
power. ‘These interrelationships re- 
quire the best basic knowledge of the 
underlying principles and their in- 
telligent application. A strong pro- 
eram of research in the plant-soil- 
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water relationships, in meteorology, 
in forest and range management- all 
are necessary if the role of govern- 
ment forests in the Northwest is to 
be adequately met.” 

George Spaur, Oregon’s state for- 
ester, further amplified Governor 
Patterson's address in describing the 
reforestation program on the ‘Tilla- 
mook Burn while L. T. Webster, 
Washington’s supervisor of forestry, 
stressed that a state forester in west- 
ern states may be charged with the 
protection of as much as 23 million 
acres of state and private forest land 
lrom fire in urging that state forest- 
ers might well spend a fair share of 
their budgets on fire prevention pro- 
erams. “The fire which never starts 
is by far the cheapest,” he said. 

\ summary of the opening day’s 
addresses and panel discussions was 
provided by Marshall N. Dana, as- 
sistant to the president, United States 
National Bank of Portland, who 
praised both the speakers and the 
delegates for their temperate and in- 
quiring approach to the problems 
taken up during the day’s schedule. 

Another high point of the conven- 
tion was an address on the evening 
of September 6 by Governor Paul 
Patterson, of Oregon, at the AFA 
Annual Banquet. Governor Patter- 
son underlined that “we have had a 
workable partnership here in_ the 
west for a good many years in work- 
ing with resource problems other 
than forestry. The interstate com- 
pact for development of the Colum- 
bia is one of the great voluntary 


partnerships of our time. But the 
real test of the formula will come in 
the next few years. Can we make 
the plan, so successful in forest re- 
source development, work in river 
development? We believe we can.” 

Governor Patterson said Oregon 
“has been running the nation’s great- 
est forest laboratory as we go about 
the monumental task of regenerat- 
ing, without federal aid, the vast 
300,000 acre Tillamook burn. ‘This 
is a multi-million dollar project of 
heroic proportions, and one of our 
strongest supporters and most inter- 
ested observers is private industry.” 

Vista dome busses provided trans- 
portation for field tours that started 
September 7 with a trip to Crown 
Zellerbach’s 135,000) acre Clatsop 
‘Tree Farm in the northwest corner 
of Oregon. A fine network of roads, 
protection measures that are being 
taken, the cutting methods and the 
multiple use program including hos- 
pitable treatment of sportsmen (two 
elk herds were on view the day of the 
visit), the provision that is being 
made for small parks and picnic 
groves, and the sound thinking that 
has gone into the task of providing 
for watershed needs (including water 
supply for several communities) , all 
impressed the visitors. 

The second day found the con- 
tingent heading up the picturesque 
Columbia River Highway on_ the 
Oregon side. Stops at lovely Mult- 
nomah Falls, with its 620 foot drop, 
on the Mt. Hood National Forest, 
and a visit to Bonneville Dam and 
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“Wait until next year,” 1955 Meeting Chairman X. L. Pellicer tells 
President Johnston in describing program in Jacksonville, Florida 








the salmon ladders were highlights 
of the morning. After a trip through 
the famed Columbia Gorge the ex- 
pedition stopped for lunch at the 
Eagle Creek Forest Camp of the Mt. 
Hood Forest. According to Infor- 
mation Director Laurence G. Jolley, 
of National Forest Region 6, both 
the Multnomah Falls and Eagle 
Creek areas are being operated by 
concessionaires under Forest Service 
direction. Eagle Creek, which fea- 
tures picnicing and overnight camp- 
ing, is one of four Forest Service 
campgrounds operated on a charge 
basis (25 cents per car per day, 50 
cents per car overnight) in the 
Northwest. These charges have saved 
some ol the very limited recreational 
funds available to the Forest Service, 
Mr. Jolley said. However, all of these 
are in need of more funds for main- 
tenance if growing crowds are to be 
provided for, Mr. Jolley said in re 
vealing that litthe work has been 
done on some of these areas since the 
days of the CCC. Despite the fact 
that limited funds for recreational 
activilies were reported in both Gla- 
cier Park and the Mt. Hood Forest, 
members commented favorably on 
the = spick-and-span appearance ol 
areas visited which they felt was a 
compliment to the efficiency of both 
services, 

Crown's Camas Mill—the biggest 
specialty paper mill in the world 
provided the excursion with a full 
afternoon of education following a 
trip over the Bridge of the Gods to 
the Washington side. Here the guests 
saw the wrapup of the forestry story 
started on the Clatsop Tree Farm 
the day before. Employing 2800 peo- 
ple, this plant produces a diversified 
stream of products ranging from the 
toughest of multiwall heavy duty 
bags to the shearest of tissues. Mem- 
bers were divided into small groups, 
each with an accomplished guide, for 
this trek through the wood _ plant 
(the 50-ton Berger Grapple Crane 
and the hydraulic barker were high- 
points), the machine room and fin- 
ishing and packaging sectors. 

On Wednesday evening Septembei 
8, members of the AFA were the 
guests of Columbia River and Puget 
Sound Sections of the Society ol 
American Foresters where Rep. Har- 
ris Ellsworth, of Oregon’s Fourth 
District, was the principal speaker. 
Referring to himself as a “forestry 
Congressman,” Rep. Ellsworth de- 
clared that “trees are the principal 
economic force in the lives of four 
million people residing in Washing- 
ton and Oregon.” In maintaining 

(Turn to page 57) 
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The membership of The American Forestry Association this month 


will be asked to vote on ten candidates for the association’s board of direc- 


tors, five to be elected, and 21 honorary vice presidents, Elections Com- 


mittee Chairman S. 


T. Dana has announced. 


Ballots to be mailed the 


middle of this month must be returned to AFA headquarters by Novem- 


ber 30. Other members of AFA’s elections committee are George W. 


Dean, William D. Hagenstein, and President Don P. Johnston, ex officio. 


Candidates for the board are: 


Smith, Philip W., New Hope, Pennsylvania. Mr. Smith is a 
life-long farmer who specializes in the breeding of Guernsey 
cattle. He is broadly interested in all aspects of the conser- 
vation of forests and other natural resources, to which he 
has devoted much attention in his extensive travels in the 
United States and Europe. As other forms of diversion from 
his main occupation of cattle breeding, he lists chess and 
study of the Encyclopedia Brittanica. He has been a life 
member of The American Forestry Association since 1946, 
and was an active participant in the Fourth American For- 
est Congress. 

Mrs. 
Jackson is chairman and a member of the Executive Board 
of the New Hampshire Natural Resources Council. As a 
member of the New Hampshire Senate from District No. 
11, she supported the New Hampshire yield-tax law and 
other constructive forestry legislation. She has been a leader 
in the activities of the New Hampshire Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and in 


Jackson, Katharine, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


1953 studied the conservation ac- 
tivities of several European countries, with special reference 
to the conservation of water. She was an active participant 
in the 1953 Conference on Resources for the Future. 

Compton, Wilson, New York, New York. Dr. Compton served 
as secretary and general manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association from 1918 to 1944, as president 
of the State College of Washington from 1944 to 1951, and 
as administrator of the U. S. International Information Ad- 
ministration in the Department of State from 1952 to 1953. 
Since 1953 he has been president of the Council for Finan- 
Aid to Education. of the 
Society of American Foresters, and has been a director of 


cial He is an honorary member 
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The American Forestry Association since 1952, and was a 
member of the 1953 Higgins Lake Conference. 

Shanklin, John F., Washington, D. C. After some nine years 
of varied employment in the wood-using industries, Mr. 
Shanklin joined the National Park Service in 1933. Since 
then he has served as director of forests and as chief of 
land-use management in the Department of the Interior, 
in which he is now a member of the Technical Review staff 
in the office of the Secretary. He has been chairman of the 
Washington Section of the Society of American Foresters, is 
the present chairman of its committee on Natural Trees, 
and was a member of the 1946 and 1953 Higgins Lake 
Conferences. 

Pellicer, X. L., St. Augustine, Florida. Mr. Pellicer is vice- 
president of the St. Augustine National Bank. He has been 
a pioneer and effective leader in the development of for- 
estry not only in Florida but in other parts of the South. 
His services have been particularly outstanding in connec- 
tion with the Florida State Board of Forestry and the Flor- 
ida both of which he has served as 
president. He has long been a regular attendant at annual 
meetings of The American Forestry 


Forestry Association, 
\ssociation, of which 
he is a life member and was an Honorary Vice-President in 
1953 and 1954. 

Sawyer, Robert W., Bend, Oregon. Judge Sawyer was editor 
of the Bend Bulletin from 1914 until his retirement in 1953. 
He was a judge of the County Court in Deschutes County 
from 1920 to 1927, a member of the Oregon State Highway 
Commission from 1927 to 1930, president of the Oregon 
Reclamation Congress from 1931 to 1937, and president of 
the National Reclamation Association in 1946-47. He was 
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a featured speaker at the 1953 Conference on Resources for 
the Future on “Who Should Control the Public Lands?” 
Since 1952 he has been a director of The American Forestry 
\ssociation. 


Terzick, Peter E., Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Terzick is edi- 


tor and advertising director of the Carpenter, the official 


1g 
publication of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. His belief that labor should take a 
more active part in the development of conservation activi- 
ties is reflected in the columns of the paper which he edits. 
He was a member of The American Forestry Association's 
Magazine Committee in 1952, was a member of the 1953 
Higgins Lake Conference, was a speaker at the Fourth 
\merican Forest Congress, and is at present an Honorary 
Vice-President of the Association. 

Abbitt, Watkins, Appomattox, Virginia. After serving for 
sixteen years as commonwealth’s attorney for Appomattox 
County, Mr. Abbitt was elected to the Eightieth Congress 
of the United States and has represented the Fourth Vir- 
ginia District in the House of Representatives since that 
time. He has been active in forestry affairs in Virginia, and 
as a member of the House Committee on Agriculture he 
has consistently supported constructive national legislation 
relating to forests and other natural resources. Since 1951, 
he has been an effective member of the Committee on Con- 
servation Awards of The American Forestry Association. 


Shepard, Harold B., Boston, Massachusetts. Between 1914 
and 1929 Mr. Shepard saw service as an industrial forester, 
a consulting forester, and a special agent for fire insurance 
companies. Fom 1929 to 1938, and from 1940 to 1943 he 
was a forest economist in the U. S. Forest Service; and from 
1913 to 1947 he was a forest economist in the War Produc- 
tion Board. Since 1947 he has been a forest economist in 
the Research Division of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton. He was a member of the 1953 Higgins Lake Confer- 
ence, and is at present an Honorary Vice-President of The 
\merican Forestry Association. 

David V. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho, is a woolgrower and 
cattleman. An influential spokesman for sound grazing 
practices in western states, he is highly regarded by both 
business and the government bureaus as an intelligent and 
influential leader and a man ideally equipped to represent 
the livestock industry on AFA’s board. 
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Candidates for honorary vice president are: 


Albright, Horace M., President, United States Potash Com 
pany, Chairman of the Board, Resources for the Future, 
New York, N. Y. 

Baggenstoss, Herman, Editor, Grundy County Herald, origi 
nator of Tennessee Forest Festival, Tracy City, Tennessee. 
Collingwood, G. Harris, Specialist in Forestry Legislative Ref 
erence Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Collins, Truman, President, Collins Pine Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Crawford, Ivan C., Director, Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, Boulder, Colorado. 

Edgerton, Mrs. Malcolm J., The Garden Club of America, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

Eldredge, |. F., Consulting Forester, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Filberg, Robert J., President, Canadian Western Lumber 
Company, Vancouver, B. C. 

Fritz, Emanuel, Consulting Forester, Professor Emeritus, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

Gumbel, Walter C., Soil Conservationist, Monongahela 
Power Company, Editor, Journal of Soil and Water Con- 
servation, Fairmount, West Virginia. 

Gustavson, Reuben G., President, Resources for the Future, 
Washington, D. C. 

MacDonald, G. B., Dean Emeritus, School of Forestry, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Nicholson, G. W. E., Executive Vice-President, Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation, New York, New York. 

Rathbun, Lawrance W., Forester, Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, Concord, New Hampshire. 
Robertson, Reuben B., Jr., President, Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Sanders, Paul D., Editor, The Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Taylor, M. N., Executive Director, Trees for Tomorrow, 
Merrill, Wisconsin. 

Watts, Lyle F., Former Chief, U. S. Forest Service, Vice- 
President, Izaak Walton League of America, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Watzek, Peter F., President, The Crossett Company, Cros- 
sett, Arkansas. 

Weatherford, Mrs. Marion T., Conservation Chairman, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Arlington, Oregon. 
Woodbury, Charles G., Vice-President, National Parks Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 
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Akron, Ohio, Attorney Fred O. Smoyer thought his trip on AFA’s 
Conservation Caravan was too good to keep to himself. So he wrote 
the following story summing up the general reaction to our western trip 


The Conservation Caravan 


HE 79th Annual Convention 

of The American Forestry As- 

sociation in Portland, Oregon 
attracted a large number of forest 
enthusiasts, among whom were the 
writer and his wile and at least two 
other members of the Wood Collec- 
tors Society. ‘Through the courtesy 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, a Conservation Caravan was 
arranged, which departed from Chi- 
cago on the evening of August 30th 
by way of the Great Northern Rail- 
way aboard one ol its fine trains, 
the Western Star. Wending our way 
across Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, fresh and verdant by rea- 
son of recent rains, we came to 
Glacier National Park, one of the 
many interesting stop-overs on our 
journey to and from Portland. 

Nature has been very kind in her 
gift to Montana of what many trav- 
elers believe to be America’s most 
beautiful vacation land. Here, from 
the veranda of Glacier Park and 
Many Glacier Hotels, we had_ the 
good fortune to look out over the 
top of the United States and on be- 
yond into neighboring Canada. ‘The 
mountain air invites peaceful, rest- 
ful sleep and relaxation among the 
sapphire lakes of the park and with 
sunsets of ever-changing colors. Vast 
virgin forest lands, wild flowers in 
profusion and snowfed streams wel- 
comed us to this part of primitive 
unspoiled America. 

On one of our side trips through 
the Indian Reservation, we came 
upon a large flock of sheep herded 
by a Blackfoot Indian and his dogs. 
There were thousands of bleating 
fat sheep crossing the highway on 
their way to a nearby stream. Lim- 
ber and lodge-pole pine, Engle- 
mann spruce, quaking aspen, al- 
pine fir and alder are intermingled 
along the trails, together with a 
wide variety of shrubs, trees and 
flowering plants. On a walk along 
the trail around Swift Current Lake, 
we encountered specimens of elder- 
berry, mountain ash, whortleberry, 
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Saskatoon service berry, black and 
red twinberry and the western thim- 
ble berry, also currants and wild 
gooseberries, the latter being disease 
carriers. A low creeping shrub 
known as bearberry but better 
known by its Indian name of Kinni- 
kinnick grows profusely over the 
mountainside. Its flowers are bell 
shaped and its leaves paddle shaped, 
leathery and evergreen. Its ‘fruit is 
a bright red berry, insipid and seedy 
but is eaten by the birds and bears. 
The leaves mixed with those ol 
other plants are smoked by the In- 
dians in place of tobacco. Bear grass 
is considered to be the park flowe 
but its common name is a misnome 
as it is not a grass and has no con- 
nection with bears. It is a member 
of the lily family and is known in 
the Pacific northwest as basket grass 
or squaw grass because the leaves 
were used by the Indians of that 
region for weaving baskets. Some 
of our party went to the foot of 
Grinnell Glacier, the nvost accessible 
of the 60 glaciers in the park. 

The geological history of Glacier 
Park is of great interest to all stu- 
dents of geology. As a result of 
major disturbances of folding and 
faulting occurring over this region, 
there are beautiful exposures of 
green and red Altyn limestone 
which intermingled with the green 
foliage makes a_ striking picture. 
This same colored limestone forms 
the bed of the swift’ mountain 
streams. We should have been glad 
to have the convention held at Gla- 
cier Park but there were many other 
places of interest and things to see 
on our way to the Northwest. 

Our first introduction to the lum- 
ber industry was at the plant and 
tree farm of the J. Neil’s Lumber 
Company at Libby, Montana. Here 
we heard a new word in our vocab- 
ulary, the forestry term called “‘sus- 
tained yield.” Tree farming is a 
new type of business in the north- 
west — that of growing timber as a 
crop. It apparently is a good busi- 


ness, producing a steady and_per- 
petual supply of forest products fon 
the mills and continuous jobs and 
payrolls for the workmen of the 
great Northwest. The plant at Libby 
covers 125 acres with 800 employees, 
producing 85,000,000 board feet of 
lumber a year, enough to build 
8,000 modern houses with numerous 
by-products. They control 200,000 
acres of the nation’s finest forests of 
larch, Douglasfir and ponderosa 
pine, with lesser quantities of spruce, 
lodge-pole pine and cedar. They 
take the sustained yield program 
very seriously. In order to insure a 
perpetual timber crop, they practice 
selective logging, maintenance of 
fire controls, insect control, refores- 
tation and tree planting. They are 
a major producer of telephone and 
transmission poles and we were 
shown huge stacks of poles, some 
120 fete in length of straight Lodge- 
pole pine, but as in all industry the 
lumber business has its shadows as 
well as its sunshine. The J. Neil’s 
Company is threatened by a_pro- 
posed Federal dam constructed near 
its plant on the Kootenai River 
which would seriously interfere with 
its Operations. But more about the 
dam situation later. 

Another fly in the ointment is 
the prevalence of insect infestation 
from the fir bark beetle and other 
ravaging insects, which has destroyed 
more fine old growth timber each 
year than has been produced by all 
of Montana’s great sawmills com- 
bined. These tiny beetles with an 
appetite for the cambiam layer of 
the bark next to the wood of the 
Englemann spruce and Douglasfir 
are stealing from our forest resources 
in ever mounting rates in the face 
of intensive efforts of Federal, state 
and private agencies to slow them 
down. 

Spearheading the battle for the 
defense, the foresters are moving on 
two fronts, one being an_ aerial 
spraying against needle eating bud- 

(Turn to page 40) 
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ze MALL salesmen whose mobile tool 
h “warehouses” are equipped for on-the-spot 
demonstrations of MALL Chain 
1 Saws and Saw Chain. He’ll be only 
n- too glad to stop by when he’s in your 
n neighborhood again. 
of me iin an 
t e MALL TOOL : m--——, 
COMPANY 
: lite ’ PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 
= MALL TOOL COM PAN GASOLINE + ELECTRIC + AIR ; 
ee 7761 S. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois | 
m I would like to know more about 
MALL Saw Chain{] Chain Saws [1 
he | 
on Name I 
ial | 
id- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 


This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 
A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 


This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 
in the handle. 





$ 


THE DOUBLE RIGHT 
ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground ; 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff. 








THE HAND LEVEL 

WITH A RIGHT ANGLE FEATURE 
Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
the right angle feature as well. Note the 
flat base permitting use on a level board. 
Ask any K&E Distributor or Branch 
for further information or write 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
- . 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 
Equipment and Materials, 

Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 
New York * Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit * Chicago © St. Lovis 
Francisco * Los Angeles * 
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Ketchikan’s “Catch” 


(From page 13) 


Prince Rupert, for subsequent rail 
shipment to paper mills and con- 
verters. 

This, in bare outline, was the idea 
which now began to stir in the minds 
of both foresters and industrialists— 
and in the minds of Alaska’s people 
who longed to see a year-around in- 
dustry in the Territory. An industry 
which would not only furnish a new 
payroll, a new product which would 
bring new dollars into the north— 
but an industry which, in self-inter- 
est, would want to see the forests per- 
petuated. 

And then, at the close of World 
War II, in 1945, Fred G. Stevenot of 
San Francisco, then head of Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company 
of Bellingham, talked with a Golden 
Gate newspaper publisher who said 
he needed newsprint and thought it 
could be had out of Alaska. 

But despite the lush times, news- 
paper publishers and even paper 
manufacturers began to lose interest 
in Alaska. A lot of money was neces- 
sary; Alaska seemed far away indeed; 
and of course it would be necessary 
to enter into an agreement with the 
U. S. Forest Service as to timber. 

Stevenot and Lawson ‘Turcotte, 
who succeeded him as president of 
Puget Sound Pulp, were loathe to let 
go of the idea of operations in the 
great northland. And_ they had 
talked many a time with Frank 
Heintzleman and caught the vision. 
They began to think of Alaska in 
terms of a quality wood pulp—a 
product of far higher dollar value 
than newsprint. 

The oldest and largest rayon pro- 
ducer in this country was, and is, 
American Viscose. In 1946 it ac- 
quired the extensive Sylvania cello- 
phane operations, which greatly in- 
creased its wood pulp needs. 

And so, checking once again with 
the U. S. Forest Service, the manage- 
ment of both companies began to 
come together. A partnership was 
created which, on its face, includes 
only the management of Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company 
of Bellingham, and the giant Ameri- 
can Viscose organization. 

In reality it includes the U. S. For- 
est Service and the peoples of the 
Territory of Alaska which one day 
soon will be a commonwealth of the 
United States. For the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest is theirs, and the Ketch- 


ikan Pulp Company is no less mind- 
ful of that than is the Forest Service. 

But it takes one thing more than 
timber, and water and power and 
people, to create what has turned out 
to be the most modern wood pulping 
operation in North America, some 
say. 

It takes capital. 

In this instance more than $52 
million were required—seven times 
the original purchase price of Alas- 
ka from the Russian government! 

The management of Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber could furnish 
some of that, but not nearly all. The 
management of American Viscose 
could furnish some, but not all. Fi- 
nancing was necessary; and behind 
all the financing were great insur- 
ance companies. 

And behind the insurance com- 
panies were a lot of little policy- 
holders, even as you and I. Probably 
nowhere on the North American 
continent, then, is there any better 
example of the interwoven, inte- 
grated pattern of people, and _ per- 
petual forests, and wood utilization 
for the greatest good of the greatest 
number—than in Alaska’s first wood 
pulp mill. 

It is not, of course, the only new 
high alpha wood pulp production to 
be brought into production this year. 
It will not be the last in Alaska, or 
the States. But Ketchikan Pulp does 
have special interest attached to it 
because of its relation to the develop- 
ment of what is surely the nation’s 
last great frontier. 

To realize the truth of this you 
need only to fly to Annette Island 
from the States, then shuttle over the 
town of Ketchikan to Ward’s Cove. 

As the amphibian banks in, to 
land at the dock-side of the bright 
new mill, you see below you those 
incredible forested granite peaks so 
characteristic of Alaska. 

And then you see, on one side of 
the once almost unknown body of 
water, a red-roofed salmon cannery. 
Yesterday it was the symbol of Alas- 
ka’s greatest industry aside from min- 
ing. Yesterday it was “a big opera- 
tion” in the northland. 

Then, across the little bay, you see 
the giant wood pulp mill—unbeliev- 
able and yet real. It is set upon the 
granite of the Territory. But more 
to the point, it is based upon the 
great rain-forests of Tongass. 
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PINE SEEDLINGS and other high-value timber species mature in a BASAL BARK TREATMENT requires all-around coverage of the 
short time after control of overtopping hardwoods gives them basal area with Esteron 245 from the ground line upward 15 
adequate room, air, sunlight, soil nutrients and moisture. inches. Wet thoroughly until run-down or run-off is apparent. 


ESTERON 245 
EFFECTS LOW COST PINE RELEASE 


Offers a positive means of removing hardwood 
competition to speed growth of seedling conifers 


A modern forest practice which is paying big dividends is chemical 
control of weed trees shading out young conifers, either as release or 
preplanting treatment. Using Esteron™ 245, Dow’s low-volatility 2,4,5-T 
ester brush killer, in frill or basal bark treatment kills oak, poplar and 
other unwanted trees which compete with the small conifers. Frill 
application is economical on larger trees, basal bark spraying on smaller 
ones. Both methods of application have proved effective over a wide 
range of hardwoods. Airplane spraying has been used successfully for 


large-scale release in areas where nearby farm crops are not a factor. 





We invite inquiries from state and federal foresters, lumber companies, 
; : pulp and paper companies and tree farmers. Dow sales and technical 

controlled economically by cutting an axe i : , 

frill through the bark all around the tree— men are available for consultation and assistance. THE DOW CHEMICAL 


and spraying the cuts wi he brush killer. . . ° . ° o-s 
Is ee ee Ser ae ee comPANy, Agricultural Chemical Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Pruner and Saw 
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Is now available for immediate 
shipment. Simply write for our 
attractive folder describing this 
Combination in detail and we will 
reply by return mail. 


Tree Paint 


LETT MEG. 
DETROITMICH. od 


BARTLETT TREE PAINT 
Protects pruning wounds 


Easily applied Will not 
freeze 








o. 777— - 
LOPPING SHEAR 
26” White Ash Handles with 
Plain or Strap Ferrules. This 
shear is unsurpassed for cut 
ting qualities Tool Steel 
Blades. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOX 19 
3003 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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The Conservation Caravan 


(From page 36) 


worm infestation but the most prac- 
tical control is the logging of timber 
infested with beetles, which salvages 
the doomed timber and moves the 
vast beetle broods out of the woods. 
Effective control is also practiced 
through the eradication of all cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes, which 
it has been found are carriers of the 
blister rust affecting the white pine. 
The battle against these vicious tree 
killing insects goes on with grim 
determination. Another enemy of 
the young evergreens is the deer and 
elk population which feed upon the 
new growth and strip the young 
trees as high as they are able to 
reach. Exclusion areas are being 
provided which are fenced and in 
these inclosures there are fine stands 
of new trees in large numbers. Bears 
and porcupines have developed an 
appetite for the inner bark of the 
spruce and have ruined large num- 
bers of growing trees too small to 
cut. The beavers also flood certain 
areas, drowning the young growth 
and they have been declared preda- 
tors in the state of Washington. It 
is encouraging that the work ol re- 
forestation goes on and as of today 
there are 47 Montana tree farms 
totaling 850,000) acres. Montana 
leads all other states in the produc- 
tion of Christmas trees, more than 
seventy per cent of which are grown 
on private lands. 

Twelve miles south of the west 
entrance of Glacier Park in a deep 
narrow canyon five miles south of 
the confluence of the south fork of 
the Flathead River with the main 
stem is the site of the new Hungry 
Horse Dam which we visited. It is 
but one of the more than 110 stor- 
age dams already in operation by 
the Bureau of Reclamation operat- 
ing under the Department of the 
Interior in seventeen Western states, 
with multiple purpose projects in- 
cluding the development of irriga- 
tion, power, flood control and other 
water resource benefits. 

It would serve no useful purpose 
to quote statistics as to the dam, 
power plant, the spillway and_ the 
reservoir except to say that it has 
four generators now operating which 
develop 285,000 kilowatts of electric 
power marketed throughout — the 
northwest through the Bonneville 
power pool. A similar dam at Bonne- 
ville on the lower reaches of the 
Columbia River develops 518,400 
kilowatts through its ten generators 
and Grand Coulee, largest of the 


dams, is capable of 
1,944,000 kilowatts. 
As you are aware, the Columbia 
River provides spawning grounds 
for tremendous runs of salmon, 
trout and other migratory fish. We 
were in Portland during the salmon 
derby, when a prize is offered for 
the largest salmon caught, and great 
schools of enormous silver and 
Chinook salmon were fighting their 
way upstream to their spawning 
grounds where they deposit their 
eggs and then die. To permit the 
upstream passage of the fish, at 
Bonneville Dam _ three fishways or 
ladders have been constructed. Each 
fish ladder consists of an inclined 
flume 40 feet in width, in which are 
installed a series of weirs creating 
successive pools each of which is one 
loot higher than the next one down- 
stream. These ladders permit the 
adult fish going upstream to reach 
the higher water level above the 
dam by swimming or jumping from 
one pool to another. Counting sta- 
tions manned by women are in op- 
eration at each ladder to observe the 
success of the fishways and to obtain 
data necessary for the conservation 
of fish in connection with dams vet 
to be built on the Columbia River. 
The development of hydroelectric 
power in the Columbia River basin 
is almost beyond human compre- 
hension. The Columbia and _ its 
tributaries are fast flowing streams, 
the second largest in the United 
States. Electricity from falling wa- 
ter is relatively cheaper than power 
produced from fuel. Already six 
Columbia River power generating 
plants have been built. Seven others 
are under construction and nine 
others have been authorized, with a 
total capacity of 9,800,000 kilowatts. 
This has brought new industry such 
as aluminum, aircraft and atomic 
energy development, creating thou- 
sands of jobs and broadening and 
stabilizing the regional economy. 
There remains the ever present con- 
troversy between private industry 
and public ownership of natural 
resources, including our rivers. It 
would seem that the Eisenhower 
partnership plan to permit the use 
of Federal funds where a need is 
apparent for services which private 
capital cannot or does not supply 
would be a reasonable program and 
as a result great industrial develop- 
ment in the northwest can be ex- 
pected and the future of Oregon, 
(Turn to page 56) 


developing 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 








Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush —_.._.____. $ 5.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard -.....____--_________ 1.50 
Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & Fitzwater... 1.00 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know — 50 
Proceedings, Fourth American Forest Congress _... 3.00 
TREES 
Arboretums and Botanical Gardens of North America 
—Wyman $ 1.50 
Cultivated Conifers of North America—Bailey -_.... 12:00 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews. 3.95 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast—Eliot 5.50 
Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and 
Canada—Hough ___----.......- 6.50 
Home Book of Trees and Shrubs—Levison = 10.00 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves -_____.. 4.00 
Manual of the Trees of North America—Sargent _...._ 7.50 
Meet the Natives—Pesman —_______________ 2.50 


Natural History of Trees of Eastern and Central 


North America—Peattie ences: 
Natural History of Western Trees—Peattie 6.00 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. 52.00 
Textbook of Dendrology—Harlow & Harrar __.._ ae 6.50 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman __................. 7.50 
Trees of Pennsylvania—Grimm ___ ae 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region— Kraemer - kina 5.50 
a er 

GENERAL FORESTRY 
PUG TI aii el $ 5.50 
Forests and Men—Greeley : aes 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney _ a 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen sccm: 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr —_..........__.$ 6.50 
American Forest Management—Davic asinine ics 7.50 
Applied Silviculture in the United States—Westveld _ 6.00 
Farm Wood Crops—Preston -__................--.------.-------—- - 5.00 
Forest Inventesy—Sparr ____ TTF 0 
Forest Management—Chapman __.___________-__-_ 6.00 


Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson. 6.00 





Forest Mensuration—Bruce & Schumacher —— 7.00 
Forest Pathology—Boyce _.... 8.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman and Meyer ae ae 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley _ aeeuies 6.50 
Forestry in Farm Management—Westveld & Peck __ 5.00 
Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests—Craighead ____. . 2.50 
Management of Farm Woodlands—Guise _............... 5.50 


Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham __......___. 6.00 
Principles of Nursery Management—Duruz _............ 3.50 


Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith __.__. 6.00 
LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 
FLOWERS 
American Wild Flowers—Moldenke —......__-_»_»_»_-________ $ 6.95 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers—Mathews 3.95 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong __ 5.00 
Gardening the Small Plaee—Clark _......____._____ 3.00 
How to Landscape Yoyr Grounds—Johnson _.....__._ 3.50 
Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees—Pirone 8.00 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek Po 
Propagation of Plants—Kains & MeQuesten - sina cian 4.50 
Shrubs and Vines for American ee <> cae 
Tree Experts Manual—Fenska —__......... en ee 
ae Pee eee eee 3.50 
Wild Flowers and How to Grow Them—Steffek - 3.95 


WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson..$ 6.50 


Coming Age of Wood—Glesinger __. 

Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers—Titmuss —__ 

Forest Products—Brown 

Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman __ _ 

Logging—Brown 

Lamber—Brown edlecanks 

Mechanical Properties ‘of ‘Wood—Wangaard SR eee 

Textbook of Wood  aessmneencliineansitoncie Panshin & 
Forsaith, Vol. II - 








3.50 
4.75 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
7.50 


- 10.00 


BIRDS, WILDLIFE, HUNTING AND FISHING 








Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt — 8.95 
Audubon Water Bird Guide—Pough 3.50 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry —..........__. 2.25 
Field Book of Eastern Birds—Hausman .......... Ss 4.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson 875 
Field Guide to Western Birds—Peterson 3.75 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster ___ 3.50 
Fisherman’s Encyclopedia—Gabrielson & Lamonte.. _ 12. 50 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart _ 7.50 
Game Management—Leopold 7.50 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp — «7.50 
Introduction to Birds—Kieran —.... u- woe 
Land and Wildlife—Graham _..__. ease lea asad . 4.50 
Mammals of North America—Cahalane | Spatsitaceasiinieeenabuile 8.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger eae 5.00 
Raising Game Birds in Captivity—Greenburg __ Reeeneneet 7.50 
ne ITT ene 3.00 
Saga of the Waterfowl—Bovey — . 5.00 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North. 

America—McClane _ 4.95 
Trout and Salmon Fisherman for Seventy: Five Years 

—Hewitt _ ee ee 
Wildlife Management—Gabrielson 4.50 

CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams —.._. .....$ 5.00 
Book of Nature Hobbies—Pettit .- inaiinsipheicieaniinniin:~ 
Canoe Camping—Handel _ — __.... 3.00 
Field Book of Nature Activities—Hilleourt - Savudieeasiail 3.95 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy _ . 3.00 
Outdoor Guide—Henderson 5.50 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.49 
BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman $ 7.50 
Beatty’s Cabin—Barker _. a 
Conservation Yearbook 1954— Kauffman 6.00 
Conservation in the United States—Gustafson, Guise, 

ee ee ne ee, en aCe 5.00 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith _............. _ 6.00 
Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments— 

Butcher (Paper $2.50) 4.50 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium _........__»»»_>__ 4.50 
Legends of Paul Bunyan—Felton —....0..---- «5.00 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn ——........__. 2.75 
Our South—Evans & Donahue __... Sciam: 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze i cbecneahisaaiecua 7 aa 
Road to Survival—Vogt ——— 4.00 
Soil Conservation—Bennett __ - 9.50 
Tall Timber Pilots—White & Florek - me 
Vegetation and Watershed Management Colman en 7.00 
Water, Land and People—Frank & Netboy — ..- 4.50 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson 3.75 








Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. The above is only a partial listing of such books and you are 
welcome to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not.—Publishers prices are subject to change 
and members will be billed at the current price at time of delivery. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TREE SURGERY 


Send today for your free copy of our new folder illustrating and 
specifying the full line of famous Fanno Tree Surgery Saws. De- 
scribed in the new folder are the many new models of arbor saws, 
improvements in old models and the development of special purpose 
tree saws and accessories for specialized arbor tasks. 


ERNEST F. DONLEY’S SONS, INC. 
10203 MILES AVE. ° CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 








Attention! 


CHRISTMAS TREE DEALERS 


Buy your Christmas trees direct from the Growers. 
A wide variety of native and plantation grown trees are available. 
Decorative greens in commercial and retail sized bundles. 
Delivery of truckloads can be arranged for Midwestern Points, Carlots Any- 
where. 
Write for current list of offerings by our members. 
MICHIGAN CHRISTMAS TREE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, Ine. 
Eugene R. Kuhne, Sec. 
BOX 72 HART, MICH. PHONE 141-W 
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CTetihcins 


Your friends will exclaim over and treasure these charming, novel CARDS OF WOOD. 
Wafer-thin, flexible, made of Holly, Pine, Cedar and other exquisitely grained woods, 
334,” x 434”, printed with appropriate designs and messages. 





Special Offer: Send only $1 for 6 ($1.50 worth!) assorted beautiful 
cards with envelopes and illustrated folder. You'll want to re-order 
before Christmas! 


BOOKMARKS OF WOOD make attractive, inexpensive gifts. Made of the same 
lustrous, satiny woods, gay with colored ribbons and tree decorations. $1 for 4 all 
different, with greeting cards, envelopes. Order Now! 


CARDS OF WOOD Manlius 17, New York 
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Teacher-Timberman 


(From page 15) 


T.J. has tried just about every 
known method of selling timber. For 
himself, he doesn’t care to own 
trucks and “cats” and do his own 
logging. He prefers to find capable 
loggers, teach them to carry out his 
ideas, and to contract all logging 
and hauling operations. Thus he 
sells logs at the mill pond, or he 
sells stumpage. He has a number of 
loggers working for him year after 
year. You would be greatly im- 
pressed by the careful logging these 
men do—it’s hard to find a tree they 
have injured or any salvage material 
they have overlooked. T.J. is just 
about as strict with loggers as he was 
with students, but capable loggers 
have stuck with him for years. He 
doesn’t mind seeing them earn a dol- 
lar; he has one man and wife log- 
ging team—the woman prefers to 
log rather than keep house — that 
were earning $1000 per month. 

Beyond any doubt, dozens of 
larger than average forest owners in 
the Northwest and elsewhere can 
profit from the Starker system of 
training a reliable logger to, in ef- 
fect, take care of the harvesting and 
salvaging program. The careful at- 
tention necessary in selecting and 
training a logger at the start is more 
than repaid later by freedom from 
many details. The system runs by 
itself much of the time on_ the 
Starker forests. They always have a 
number of loggers at work. 

Starker does very little slash burn- 
ing. He may burn out landings and 
other concentrations of slash. The 
remainder is worked into the soil 
with “cats.” 

Having trained loggers to do some 
of their routine forest management, 
T.J. and Bruce are able to devote 
more time to acquisition. Possible 
purchases are most carefully ex- 
amined—T.]. is one of the best land 
examiners ever developed in_ this 
country. His system: “look at 10 and 
purchase one.” 

Starker does not view with alarm 
the decreasing inventory of West 
Coast saw timber. He says that with 
a reasonable care the recuperative 
powers of the forest lands of western 
Oregon and Washington are tremen- 
dous. He is concerned, and articu- 
late, over forest tax developments 
since the war. He will cite cases in 
which the tax has increased 600 per- 
cent in one of the counties where he 
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owns lands. Hard pressed for new 
revenues by their swollen school 
rooms, Oregon counties are upping 
timberland taxes, following the prin- 
ciple of assessing standing timber. 
One of Starker’s arguments is that 
taxes on an acre of old-growth could 
run $75 a year; however, his con- 
cern is that the tax on immature 
timber may be detrimental to the 
holding and growing of timber 
stands. “I have studied forest taxa- 
tion for 40 years and have found no 
perfect solution,” he says. “I believe 
the tax should be based on the abil- 
ity to produce wood fiber, in other 
words, on the forest site, with modi- 
fications according to access.” 

As a professor, T.J. was a strict 
grader, a stickler for punctuality and 
getting things done. His character 
is that of an individualist and dis- 
ciplinarian, who holds to standards 
for himself and for others with 
whom he does business. Loggers 
coming into his woods for their first 
jobs have listened with  open- 
mouthed amazement as T. |. pointed 
out how things were to be done. But, 
after recovering from the shock they 
would find that the requirements 
were not impossible and in time they 
become proud of their performances 
in the Starker forests. 

T.J. doesn’t smoke or drink; he 
rises early; he believes men should 
work for what they get. He put his 
son Bruce on a salary—and not too 
large a salary at that. In fact, Bruce 
was obliged to work on his own 
house to get it done, just like any 
other weekend house builder. If 
T. J. observes forestry school trucks 
a few minutes late on their way to 
field labs, he is as likely as not to 
comment on the situation. He be- 
lieves public agencies have too many 
workers for what they accomplish, 
and will point this out to federal 
and state forestry people on occa- 
sion. You'd expect an individualist 
like Starker to say what he thinks. 
No one accuses him of being modest 
in this respect. He is even rash 
enough to skirmish with the local 
newspaper editor when the only 
battlefield is the editor’s own col- 
umns. 

_ Such a man does not lack critics. 

There are people around Corvallis 
who refer to Starker as a “contro- 
versial figure,” which may be a way 
of saying that they do not approve of 
his ideas or of the things he has 
done. One criticism is that he paid 
too little for his land and timber. He 
would probably admit he doesn’t 
pay any more than he has to, and he 
might ask where he would find any 
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Here’s new economy...new 
speed in construction fasten- 
ing! The Remington Stud 
Driver joins wood or steel sections to 
concrete or steel surfaces in seconds 
...easily sets as high as 5 studs a min- 
ute. Powerful 32 caliber charges drive 
studs arrow-straight. The tool’s light 
weight — only 514 pounds — simplifies 
handling wherever studs are needed. 

New guards for specific uses now 
make the self-powered Remington Stud 
Driver more versatile than ever. These 
attachments take all the guesswork out 
of stud location...assure fast, accu- 
rate fastening for every job. Illustrated 
are just 3 of these special guards. 
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“remote area” communication 


The new MINIPAK FM unit is the answer 
when you need dependable communication, 
yet can’t be burdened down with excess 
weight. Weighs only 8 pounds, yet batteries 
will last a full day or better, depending upon 
service. MINIPAK will out- 
distance many of the larger, 
bulkier, more costly FM units. 
Frequency bands: 30 to 40 
mcs., 40 to 50 mcs., 150 to 162 
mcs., and 162 to 174 mcs. 


Featherweight 





Complete 


MINIPAK 


consists of 
FM Receiver ond 
FM Transmitter 
(2nd transmitter 
channel optional) 
Handset, Antenna, 
Battery Pack, and 
Carrying Strap. 


PRICED FROM 
$280°° 


30-day delivery. 
Simple to license with 
F.C.C. Details upon request. 


RADIO SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


2023 S.E. Sixth Ave., Portland 14, Oregon 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


Name___ 





Street 





City and State 
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organization or person that does, 
Certainly T.J. would be less criti- 
cized if he had never been a profes- 
sor. In fact, he recalls in the case of 
his first purchase of a timber tract, 
a sawmiller who also wanted the 
land was especially aggrieved that a 
professor got ahead of him. 

T.J. has no secretary or managers. 
He and Bruce operate 35,000 acres 
of forest as well as other real estate 
interests. Friends do not see T.]. 
wanting any retirement ease. Despite 
the heavy weight of his own affairs, 
he has been definitely community 
minded. For years he was on the city 
park board and is credited with the 
leadership that developed for Cor- 
vallis its superb and_ beautifully 
wooded Avery Park, haven for hun- 
dreds on any summer evening. He 
was for years chairman of the Drive 
Committee of the Corvallis Good 
Samaritan Hospital that raised $250,- 
000. 

People who have known T.]. will 
credit him with these notable traits. 
First, there are his habits of industry. 
“He just worked harder than the 
rest of us at this business of buying 
land,” admitted one envious lumber- 
man. “I could have bought some of 
those good tracts myself. Maybe I 
was downtown having a beer while 
he was up in the hills drinking 
spring water.” Secondly, Starker un- 
doubtedly has unusual business judg- 
ment, coupled with a restless mind 
that continually projected itself into 
the future to visualize the next turn 
of economic events. 

Hardy Glascock, Industrial For- 
estry Association forester, correctly 
named a third Starker asset as his 
ability to simplify complicated forest 
management problems. “T.]. lets de- 
tails drop into the background. He 
is able to keep the main things in 
focus as few men can.” As an ex- 
ample Glascock pointed out that 
Starker made only four statements in 
his plan for the 800-acre Dan Farmer 
Certified Tree Farm. This manage- 
ment plan, only one-third of a page 
long, seemed to meet all the essential 
needs. 

You will have certain impressions 
after you have been around with TJ. 
over his lands. For one thing, you 
will feel confident that here is a man 
who understands the directions of 
nature. You will feel that under his 
methods, the land is on its way to 
full harvest—and that he will work 
with nature to improve these lands 
with the very minimum of human 
attention or fretting. This professor 
has shown that he can apply his 
knowledge and make it pay. 
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FOUNDED FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Shortly after the establishment of a Di- 
vision of Forestry in the Department of 
Agriculture, The American Forestry As- 
sociation organized (1882) an American 
Forest Congress at Cincinnati. This 
Congress later merged with The American 
Forestry Association. On the heels of 
this important action, the Association's 
efforts caused the states to look favorably 
upon forestry programs. For instance, 
New York in 1885 undertook public forest 
administration, followed by California 
and eventually the other states. 


Pree Plantinge—Fire Protection 


Soon after organization, the efforts of 
the Association were directed toward 
building up an informed public opinion 
in order to obtain badly needed state and 
federal legislation to provide tree plant- 
ing and more adequate fire protection. 


Origin of National Forests 


The year 1891 marked the beginning of 
our national forest system and culmina- 
tion of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s first national objective. Congress 
gave power to the President to establish 
forest reserves from the Public Domain, 
and President Harrison set aside 1,239,- 
0600 acres in Wyoming as the Yellowstone 
Timber Reserve, now known as the Sho- 
shone National Forest. 


First State Forestry School 


When the first state forestry school at 
Cornell University was dedicated in 1898, 
The American Forestry Association was 
given full credit for educating the public 
to the need of forestry education. “The 
establishing of a Forestry Department by 
the State of New York was due to the 
work of The American forestry Asso- 
ciation.” 


— 
Nise Use of Resources 


In 1905, the second American Forest 
Congress was called by the Association, 
to dramatize effectively the whole ques- 
tion of natural resources. It is credited 
with having a deciding influence on the 
U. S. Congress. Three weeks later, the 
Act of February 1 was passed, transfer- 
ring the forest reserves to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This Act was im- 
portant because it: 

1. Opened the natural resources of the 

forests to legitimate use; 

Placed the federal forests in the hands 

of foresters; 

3. Stabilized for all time the principle of 
reserving for public purposes federal- 
ly-owned forest land; 

4. Marked the beginning of American 
forestry on a broad scale. 


National Forest Watersheds 

The American Forestry Association 
helped work for the passage in 1911 of 
the famous Weeks Act which established a 
new national policy, the purchase by the 
federal government of private’ fcrest 
lands for incorporation into national re- 
Serves in order to protect the flow of 
navigable streams. One of the many fine 
results of this Act is the 5400-acre Co- 
weeta Hydrologic Laboratcry on _ the 
Nantahala National Forest where exten- 
Sive watershed studies on the headwaters 
of the Little Tennessee River furnish 
valuable lessons in land use techniques. 
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Combating Tree Diseases 

One of the first boosts to forest path- 
ology came in 1912 when The American 
Forestry Association appealed to Con- 
gress for an investigation of tree dis- 
eases. $580,000 was appropriated at that 
time. 


Helping State Forestry 

During the period 1913-15, The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association helped deflect 
a movement to transfer the national for- 
ests to the states, advocating rather that 
the states establish forest areas of their 
own. In 1914, it helped Virginia get a 
state forestry law. 


Hemisphere Forest Resources 
At the Panama-Pacific Exposition § in 
San Francisco in 1915, The American 
Forestry Association propounded the 
viewpoint that forestry should be nation- 
wide, all-concerned, rather than an indi- 
vidual east or west viewpoint. This meet- 
ing brovght about in 1916, the recom- 
mendation of the Association for a co- 
operative study of the forest resourses of 
the two American continents and the sug- 
gestion that uniform grades and specifi- 
cations for North and South American 
forest products be mutually adopted. 


Memorial Trees and Forests 

Thousands of trees were plante@ as a 
result of the memorial tree planting cam- 
paign started by the Association in 1918 
to honor war dead. And in 1920, the As- 
sociation sent huge gifts of tree seeds to 
England, France and Belgium to reforest 
war-torn land. 


Recreation Area Survey 

Tne American Forestry Association 
with The National Parks Association un- 
dertook a survey of federal parks, forests, 
reservations, and other public lands and 
waters in 1924, one of the results of which 
was the establishment of the first wilder- 
ness area, the Gila National Forest in 
New Mexico—a big boost to the concept 
of outdoor recreation. 


Rural Forest Fire Prevention 

In 1925, the Association started its 3- 
year Southern Forestry Educational Proj- 
ect as a rural forest fire prevention pro- 
gram. 


Support of Forest Research 

The AFA in 1928 gave its full support 
to the McNary-McSweeney Act (45 Stat. 
699) authorizing a program of forest re- 
search to promote the full use of growing 
timber, and a nationwide survey of for- 
est resources, 


Popular Wilderness Expeditions 

The Trail Riders of the Wilderness, an- 
nual project of the Association, started in 
1933 with a horseback caravan into the 
Flathead National Frrest of Montana. So 
successful was this pioneer trip that 
similar expeditions have grown in popu- 
larity evefy year since. 


Fire Heroism Awards 

In 1938, the American Forest Fire 
Foundation was founded to provide recog- 
nition for outstanding heroism in _ fire- 
fighting. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion is trustee for the funds and the 
medal. In 1939, fcollowing the disastrous 
New England hurricane, the Association 
launched a fire prevention campaign, and 
Congress voted one billion dollars for 
conservation, 
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FOUNDED IN 1875, the first national forestry association in the United States, 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCI ATION has a history of accomplishment 


in sponsoring conservation in forestry as well as in allied resources fields. 


Wartime Action 

Protection of forests became an even 
more important factor when Japan struck 
at Pearl Harbor in 1941. The American 
Forestry Association held that three lines 
of action should have undisputed priority: 
(1) forest protection; (2) maintenance of 
continued production; (3) accelerated re- 
search in the use and production of cellu- 
lose and other forest products. 


r. o6 ; } 
Program for American Forestry 


In 1946, the Third American Forest 
Congress was called by The American 
Forestry Association, preceded by the 
nationwide Forest Resources Appraisal. 
The result was the Association's tiivty- 
point Program for American Worestry. 


Five Year Progress Report 


An American Forestry Association Task 
Force Committee in 1949, started a five- 
year report on the progress of American 
forestry and set up a national committee 
to study and recommend action on the 
problem of mounting forest insect ard 
disease losses, 


Conservation Awards 


It was in 1949 also, that The American 
Forestry Association dedicated the Musk- 
ingum Watershed Conservancy District 
and established presentation of conserva- 
tion awards as a regular annual feature 
to honor those who have distinguished 
themselves in various fields of conserva- 
tion endeavor. 


Phree-Quarter Century Mark 

1950 marked the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Association—three-quarters 
of a century of action programs designed 
to enlighten the public to conservation 
and development of America’s forests and 
related resources of soil, water and wild- 
life for the good of all Americans, 

And These Programs Continue 

Following a Fourth American Forest 
Congress last year, the membership of 
the AFA overwhelmingly adopted a New 
Program fer American Forestry empha- 
sizing three major goals. These are: 1) 
To meet the essentials of forest protec- 
tion; 2) To improve the national timber 
crop in volume and quality; 3) To obtain 
the maximum of economic and_ social 
services from our forests by realistic ap- 
plication of the principle of multiple use. 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s record is one of public serv- 
ice. Its continuing work is sup- 
ported and financed by its steadily 
growing National Roster of Mem- 
bers, to whom the nation owes an 
ever greater debt of gratitude. 
Your Nominations for Member- 
ship will be welcomed here in 
Washington—please place them 
on the other side of this sheet and 
each person will receive a cordial 
invitation to join The American 


Forestry Association. 
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Illustration, courtesy of Pine Acres Farm, Hampton, Conn 


Gi is your privilege to nominate friends 


whe might join you in your liking for the work of The American Forestry Association in the conservation and 
development of America’s forests, and related resources of soil, water and wildlife for the good of all Americans. 
Please write one or more of their names with addresses below. Then mail this coupon back to us and we will see 
that each of them receives an Invitation to become a Member. 


‘To Fred E. Hornaday, Secretary, The American Forestry Association, Farragut Square, Washington 6, D. C. 


I wish to nominate for Membership in The American Forestry Association, the following people: 


NAME NAME 
PLEASE PRINT PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS ADDRESS 





NAME 
—— oe PLEASE PRINT 
ADDRESS 
My Name 
Address 
NAME 
PLEASE PRINT 
ADDRESS When we send the Invitation to Membership, may we men- 
‘ tion your name? 
YES { NO 
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Will Forest Fire 


(From 


feasible. “‘Vhe insurance will be feasi- 
ble to a timber grower if it is the 
kind of insurance he needs and the 
price is sufficiently low in relation to 
the gross earnings from his forest 
property. It will be feasible to an 
insuring organization if the terms 
are In line with safe practice and 
premium collections are sufficient to 
cover incurred losses and operating 
costs, now and in the future, with a 
little something to spare. 

The best way to forecast what will 
happen in the future is to look at 
the record of the past. Does the for- 
est fire record make application of 
the insurance principle appear feasi- 
ble? Are loss and damage from forest 
fires low enough in the nation to 
permit the sale of insurance at prices 
the forest property owners would be 
able and willing to pay? 

The United States Forest Service 
says that there were in the nation in 
1953 almost 427 million acres of for- 
est land, commercial and noncom- 
mercial, owned privately or by the 
states, counties, and municipalities. 
The Forest Service has observed and 
reported on forest fire occurrence on 
these lands for many years. The rec- 
ord covers all the states except North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wryo- 
ming, and Arizona. These are not 
heavily forested states and the ex- 
tent of private forest ownership in 
them is relatively small. Of the 427 
million acres, more than 9.6 million 
acres—2.25 percent—were burned in 
1953. 

If this burning of more than two 
percent of the area in one year were 
the whole story we would have to 
give up the idea of trying to do any- 
thing about forest fire insurance. 
Fortunately it is not the whole of 
the story. A closer look at the record 
puts the prospects in a much better 
light. The accompanying chart 
shows that, in 1953, there were 31 
states in which organized fire protec- 
tion was afforded to 100 percent of 
the forested area. In 12 other states, 
for which records are available, al- 
most 55 million acres were without 
any protection. Three-quarters of 
the area burned in the country was 
on this unprotected area of which 
fire ran over more than 13 percent 
In 1953. 

The chart also shows that, during 
the 10-year period 1944 to 1953, av- 
erage areas burned annually varied 
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between 0.02 percent and 2.18 per- 
cent in the fully-protected states. In 
the partially-protected states, mainly 
in the South, areas burned varied 
between 0.29 percent and 2.49  per- 
cent on the protected portions. In 
three of the fully-protected states, 
West Virginia, South Carolina and 
\labama, yearly percents burned 
were 1.53, 1.16, and 2.18 respectively. 
These three states accounted for 
nearly 60 percent of the area burned 
in the fully-protected states during 
the decade. ‘The area burned in an 
average year in the other 28 fully- 
protected states combined was 0.22 
percent—4155,000 acres on a_ total 
forested area of 209 million. 

The total value of the insurable 
timber on these 209 million acres, of 
all ages and sizes, can be conserva- 
tively estimated at at least six billion 
dollars. If the ratio of value lost to 
total value were the same as the ra- 
tio of the area burned to the total 
area, the average annual loss in these 
28 states would be 22 cents for each 
$100 worth of timber, more than $13 
million altogether. 

Annual Losses — The annual loss, 
in value terms, has, fortunately for 
the prospects of forest fire insurance, 
been even less than this. Forest fires 
do not consume living trees. They 
often kill them but the retention of 
salvable value is a general rule. 
Some fires burn lightly and cause 
slight or even no damage to trees of 
marketable size. The recorded area 
burned frequently includes recently- 
cut land or land bearing only worth- 
less scrub and brush. On the other 
hand, forest fires are sometimes 
“crown” fires that kill all the trees 
they touch. If the killed timber is 
below usable size, all the value it 
possesses is lost. Salvage is not pos- 
sible as is the case with timber of 
marketable size. The fact that sal- 
vage is effected does not, neverthe- 
less, necessarily mean that no _ loss 
has been incurred. Fire-killed tim- 
ber seldom brings as good a price as 
green timber. Large quantities of 
fire-killed timber were logged after 
the Tillamook conflagration of 1933 
in Oregon and the conflagration in 
Maine in 1947. In both cases the net 
loss was substantially below the gross 
figure indicated by the quantity of 
timber killed. 

Some years ago the U. S. Forest 
Service made exhaustive studies of 
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.. here’s why 
‘Turbo Jet 
gives the first 


Real Answer to 
Raking Leaves 





The Turbo Jet power leaf mill pul- 
verizes leaves into a fine, granular 
chaff that makes an excellent, easy- 
to-use mulch—but that’s only part 
of the story. Where Turbo Jet really 
proves to be a big money-saver in 
grounds maintenance is in dramati- 
cally SPEEDING UP LEAF RE- 
MOVAL through its novel “two- 
way action.”” Turbo Jet— 


Cleans up leaves in its path 
through its intake opening, and 


2.) Moves an even greater area of 


leaves into a windrow at the same 
time through the blower action of 
its discharge air stream, enabling 
the operator to clear leaves from 
lawns in swaths up to 8 or 10 
feet wide. 


And thanks to this unique, patented 
design, Turbo Jet can get leaves out 
of the most inaccessible places— 
from around fences, curbs, walls, 
shrubbery—all the places where 
leaves naturally collect! Even gets 
leaves out of ivy and myrtle beds! 
TURBO JET ELIMINATES THE 
HAND-RAKING FUNCTION 
ENTIRELY—AND THAT’S 
WHERE YOU MAKE THE BIG 
SAVINGS! It’s not too late to put 
this money-saving machine to work 
for you this fall—write TODAY for 
information. 


TURBO JET z 
MFG. CO. 3. 


22 Bowman Terrace 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 


\ 
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"SPECIALISTS" 


IN 
FORESTERS: TOOLS 


AL Typed of Supplies- 
for Foretten, Timber 


Crowe, E: 
and Ouldoor People 


Illustrated catalog contains hundreds of 
practical items to help you in your work. 





Satisfied customers all over America. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
1954 CATALOG 


FORESTRY 
SUPPLIERS 


iNCORPORATED 






132 Raymond Road 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Battlefield Station 





OUR WILDLIFE 


LEGACY “Sao 


by Durward L. Allen 


An exciting factual 
account of what is 
happening to one 
of America’s great 
natural resources— 
the birds, mam- 
mals and fish that 
inhabit our fields, 
woods, and waters. 


Written by a scien- 

tist with a strong 

feeling for narrative 

and a lively sense of 

humor, this important 

book is aimed at the 

national need for a 

sound and realistic 

viewpoint on wild life management and 
conservation. 


‘Here is a book by a tough-minded 
man who knows both the field and the 
literature, who has firm,  well-based 
opinions, and isn't afraid to speak out. . 
This is the best book in its field that 
I have seen in years. It should be a 
standard reference for conservi ationists, 
sportsmen, and legislators.’ 


Hal Borland, The N. ¥ 


Times 


422 pages illustrated with photographs. 
Notes, bibliography, index, $5.00 


At All Bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
153 East 24th St., New York 10 
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forest fire losses to determine their 
significance in insurance terms. A 
study of the northeastern states dis- 
closed that the burning of 0.42 per- 
cent of the privately-owned forested 
area resulted in a net loss of only 
0.13 percent of the timber value. 
This was the annual average for the 
decade ending with 1934. During the 
decade ending with 1953 the corre- 
sponding figures were 0.19 percent 
and 0.06 percent. Forest fire protec- 
tion has been making progress. A 
study of forest fire losses in the Pa 
cific Coast states indicated similar 
conclusions. These studies involved 
detailed damage cruises on more 
than 250,000 acres of burned-ovei 
forest land. 

If the net loss of timber value is 
less than one-third of the loss indi- 
cated by the percent of the area 
burned, as this calculation indicates, 
the average annual loss in the 28 
northern and western states has 
been, in insurance terms, about 0.07 
percent—seven cents per $100 ol 
value and only a litthe more than 
four million dollars altogether. Such 
a rate of loss gives strong support to 
the conclusion that forest fire insur- 
ance is feasible in an extensive por- 
tion of the United States. It is well 
in line with the rates of loss on types 
of property the insurance of which is 
common practice. The aggregate 
value and geographical spread ap- 
pear sufficient to fulfill the needs of 
practical and sound insurance un- 
derwriting. 

Establishment of Forest Fire In- 
surance — How can advantage be 
taken of this favorable situation and 
what is the next step toward estab- 
lishing forest fire insurance as a 
widespread general practice? The 
recommendation in “A Program for 
American Forestry” suggests two ap- 
proaches. One is to work with the 
established fire insurance organiza- 
tions in an attempt to encourage 
them to undertake the business. 
Such an approach has a number of 
favorable aspects. The fire insur- 
ance companies, stock and mutual, 
have immense insurance - carrying 
capacity in combination with each 
other in their separate fields. ‘Their 
long experience with matters relat- 
ing to insurance would bring dis- 
tinct advantages. 

The other approach would be for 
the forest owners to band together 
and form their own forest fire insur- 
ance organization. If they were to do 
this they would be following the 
precedent by which forest fire insur- 

| ance came into being in the Scandi- 
| navian countries. AFA’s suggestion 
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makes this a second choice but it is 
possible that this method might have 
some advantages. It is possible to 
raise the question whether it is bet- 
ter to have insurance people learn- 
ing about the forests or forestry peo- 
ple learning about insurance. Forest 
fires may be less mysterious to the 
forestry people. If they were to go 
into the insurance business they 
might nevertheless find it advisable 
to engage the services of some expe- 
rienced insurance men. 

How AFA Can Help—What are 
the necessary steps preliminary to a 
forest fire insurance action program? 
What can The American Forestry As- 
sociation do to help? Getting forest 
fire insurance onto a “going con- 
cern” basis will not be a simple or 
easy undertaking. On the other 
hand there do not appear to be any 
obstacles that firm determination, 
patience, and sound judgment could 
not overcome. The existing state of 
affairs appears to indicate that AF A’s 
first step might well be toward the 
formation of a forest fire insurance 
committee. The course of action 
from there on would depend on the 
committee’s decisions based on the 
findings of its exploratory work. Per- 
haps the safest speculation on that 
point is that such a committee 
would have no difficulty in finding 
plenty to do. 

The emphasis in this article on 
the opportunity for forest fire insur- 
ance in 28 states in the North and 
West does not mean that opportuni- 
ties do not exist in other states. Ou 
information clearly indicates a 
greater concentration of opportuni- 
ties in these northern and western 
states under existing conditions. 
There are doubtless many individ- 
ual properties in other parts of the 
country that comply with essential 
underwriting criteria. As protection 
becomes more effective their num- 
bers will increase. In reverse, there 
are probably numerous properties 
within the 28 states the insurance of 
which would be inadvisable. As loss 
probabilities vary between states 
they also vary between counties, 


towns, and ownerships. Cape Cod, 
Long Island, southern New Jersey 


and southern California are exam- 
ples of areas where it would be nec 
essary to tread with caution because 
of special difficulties in handling the 
forest fire menace. 

The application of the insurance 
principle to forest properties will in- 
volve details. It will be necessary to 
devise policy forms suitable for use 
with this special type of property, 
protecting both parties to the agree- 
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ment. There must be agreement on 
coinsurance and deductible require- 
ments. Full indemnity may not be 
advisable, particularly at the outset. 
Provision should be made for types 
of policies attractive to large own- 
ers who are self-insurers against or- 
dinary fires. 

Differential rating schedules will 
make it possible to determine pre- 
mium rates in proportion to the 
probability of loss on individual 
properties. Fire hazards vary accord- 
ing to the type and size of the tim- 
ber, the topography, local climate, 
forest use and other factors. The 
protection is better in some parts of 
some states than it is in other parts. 
\ standard system for grading pro- 
tection organizations would be indis- 
pensable following the general pat- 
tern by which cities and towns are 
graded according to the effectiveness 
of their fire and police departments, 
their water supplies, hydrant sys- 
tems, and other protective facilities. 
Premium collection must allow for 
contingencies and for uncertainties 
that remain even after the most 
careful preliminary study. 

Prospects of success will be better 
if the insurance is spread over the 
widest possible expanse of territory 
and variety of hazard conditions. 
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The effects of a bad fire season in a 
part of the country are usually offset 
by favorable weather conditions in 
another part. Insurance confined to 
a single local region could run into 
difficulty for lack of adequate oppor- 
tunity for the operation of the law 
of averages. 

Fire insurance would not elimi- 
nate all financial aspects of the phys- 
ical risk that timber growing incurs. 
The risk of loss from tree disease 
and insect epidemics, wind, and 
other agents of destruction would 
remain. Systems of insurance against 
these risks might follow the firm and 
successful establishment of insurance 
against fire. 

There are good reasons for believ- 
ing that private forest owners will 
grow more logs, pulpwood and other 
primary forest products when they 
are able to buy forest fire insurance 
at reasonable cost. The effectiveness 
of forest fire protection will advance 
still more rapidly when the insur- 
ance organizations cooperate with 
the protection organizations with 
that purpose in mind. An action 
program to promote forest fire insur- 
ance will be an appropriate under- 
taking. The American Forestry As- 
sociation has an opportunity to play 
an important part in such an effort. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Here’s New Economy—New Features 
Never Offered Before in a Tree Girdler 


@ Cuts at walking speed around the tree @ Girdles trees from 
the largest to the smallest @ Girdles irregular shaped trunks, 
over and around cat faces and hollows @ Cuts sufficient depth 
and width to insure kill @ Light, easy to carry and operate 
@ Operator has instant control over starting and stopping 


cutter wheel. 


One man with a little Beaver tree girdler will girdle more trees 
per day than several men using present girdling methods, assur- 
ing you of a quality girdling job done quickly and easily at a 


low cost per acre. 





FOR QUICK ACTION... 
POWERFUL FOG SPRAY 
with NEW CHAMPION 


Here’s a portable fog-type extin- 
guisher for stopping fires quickly 
before they spread. It consists of a 
5-gal. galvanized steel tank with 
powerful trombone slide-action 
pump and brass nozzle adjustable 
from a fog spray to stream. Can be 
carried as a knapsack or by its 
handle. 4-ft. hose attaches at top of 
tank, prevents water from running 
out when pump is below bottom 
of tank. Quality-built by manufac- 
turer of dependable spraying 
equipment since 1915. For com- 
plete details and outstanding 
features of this new Champion... 


Write today for literature. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER CO. 


Mfr. Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6501 HEINTZ AVE. * DETROIT 11, MICH. 


For Details on This Revolutionary New Machine see your Dealer or Write 


Haynes Manufacturing Company 


LIVINGSTON, TEXAS 


Patents Pending 
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REALLY SAFE TRAPS! 


Catch Pests 
or 





Fur Bearers 


HAVAHART traps are quick, sure 
foolproof. Rid your gardens, bins, poultry 
houses of rats, rabbits, skunks, squirrels, ete. 
even stray cats and turtles. Absolutely safe— 
cannot harm children or household pets. Take fur 
bearers without injuring pelts. Easy to set. Rust 
proof, Fully guaranteed, 
Send name, address and 10c for valuable 30-page 
booklet on Professional Trapping G Baiting Secrets 


Amazing new 








HAVAHART _155-A Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
7 A] 
WANTED 
ASS’T SUPT. CITY PARK DEPT. 
Salary range $492-577 a month. Annual 
increases are automatic. College graduation 
and technical and supervisory experience in 
maintenance and operation of a park system 
desired. Applications will be accepted until 
the needs of the service are filled 
Write Personnel Division, City Hall, 


Madison 3, Wis. 
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Ever Pet a Coon? 


(Krom page 19) 


When we were alone everything 
went fine. He was a charming little 
boy with shiny, shoe-button eyes, 
and a sweetness that made me his 
slave. He’d play with my jewelry, 
hide it everywhere within reach, 
toss the blue jay feathers I brought 
him into the air, and dawdle over 
his bottle like any baby. He knew 
when he'd finished with it I’d leave 
him alone in the house for a while, 
and go back to work. So he'd lie in 
my arm, taking an occasional pull, 
patta-caking with his hands, stick- 
ing his feet in his mouth, all the 
while gazing up at me out of that 





Swedish Foresters’ Tools 


e Increment Borers 
Tree Calipers 
Bark Measurers 
Compasses 


Precision made in Mora, Sweden for 
accuracy and durability. Send for your 
free copy of our Foresters’ Tool Cata- 


logue. Write Dept. F 


oli andvik faw & Joo/ 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 
47 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 














Announcing Applied Forest Management 


By PAUL E. BRUNS, Associate Prof. of Forestry, Montana State University. 
Formerly Woodlands Manager, Blair Veneer Co., North Troy, Vermont. 
383 pp. 45 figures, 4 halftones, 28 tables. Lithoprinted. 834 x 534 inches, clothbound 


“It is easy to read, written in down-to-earth, everyday language.’ . Gareth C. Moon, 


State Forester of Montana. 


“LT think this book is a splendid addition to the Forest Management literature, and will certainly 
find a place in the field of forest education.” . . . Dr. A. M. Herrick, Professor of Forestry, 
Purdue University. 


The 


“This is 
Oregon. 


a realistic and practical book for the field forester.” Timberman, Portland, 

Early management problems as taxation, forest credits, and forest protection are 
followed by a consideration of appraisal fundamentals. Chapters on forest inven- 
tories, forest roads (this by ‘Tom A. Walbridge, Jr. of Bowaters Paper Co. of ‘Ten- 
nessee), young growth management, determination of cut, management plans and 
business records follow. A chapter on forest land use coordination develops the 
interrelations of grazing, wildlife, recreation, water and timber as seen by a forest 
manager, The final chapter on Intensive Forestry contemplates the future of 


American Forestry. Available only from the author at the list price of $5 








To PAUL E. BRUNS, 119 MOUNT AVENUE, MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Please send me a copy of APPLIED FOREST MANAGEMENT 

( ) $5. payment enclosed 

( ) Bill me $5. plus postage 


Name 


Address 








bandit mask with mischief in_ his 
eyes. 

Just let visitors come in and he 
was off to the races. Some people 
used low, calm tones with him but 
most folks were so delighted to see 
and touch such a cute personality 
boy that they screeched and giggled 
and gave him their undivided atten- 
tion—and it made a brat out of him. 
Merrily he’d climb their fronts, ex- 
plore their ears, play with their jew- 
elry, get the cigarettes out of their 
pocket and roll them between his 
hands, and reach inside their shirts 
or dresses to feel the smooth, warm 
hide on these humans. All the time 
he was grinning from ear to ear. 

Every afternoon that I could find 
an hour or two we'd go down one of 
the park trails together, to the creek. 
Felix bounded along at my side like 
a puppy, and then, when he'd hear 
the stream he’d run on ahead, and 
jump in. While I sat on the bank 
he splashed around, trying to stop 
the riffles and reaching deep in all 
the pools for little water creatures so 
dear to any coon heart. 

On the days when I couldn't get 
any time off Felix would go visiting 
in the camp of a family I knew. 
Once I was out of sight he forthwith 
became master of the situation, do- 
ing as he pleased, or else biting 
everyone. When I came to collect 
him my mercurochromed and_ ban- 
daged friends stood amazed, watch- 
ing him tear to meet me, climb up 
and wrap his arms around my neck, 
halo bright and gleaming. You never 
saw anything look so innocent. Yet 
they clamored for the privilege ol 
being mangled by this little fellow 
who was never slow to seize an op- 
portunity. 

Thousands of people who visited 
Big Basin will remember Felix. He 
stole their hearts. He swaggered and 
strutted in their presence, grand- 
standing every minute he _ was 
awake. And when he became sleepy 
he cuddled up in their arms, rub- 
bing his chest very slowly, then his 
ears and his long, flat face, and 
finally giving up. 

He got himself in awful Dutch 
one day, though. The park was in 
the throes of a water shortage, and 
it looked for a time as though we 
might have to close. Suddenly there 
was no water at all in the Picnic 
Area, and the place was jammed with 
people. An anxious crew set out to 
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see if there was a leak in the line. 
There wasn’t but there was, shall we 
say—a misuse. 

For Felix had grown by now into 
quite a hunk of coon, big enough to 
get up ona chair and climb into the 
bathtub where he figured out how 
to turn the faucets. Furthermore, he 
had discovered that there was an 
even better bubbling brook in that 
bathroom. If you could stand up 
and pull the lever it would set off 
the most delightful series of riffles! 
Then all you had to do was to jump 
in and play in the gurgling water. 
You didn’t have to wait until after- 
noon for a live stream to play in. 

So in my absence Felix was mak- 
ing his own fun. Noon came, and 
the rangers had followed the water 
line as far as my cabin where they 
noticed that the toilet was flushing 
one time after another. The bath- 
room was off limits after that until 
the water supply of the Picnic Area 
and the Ranger Residences could be 
built up again. 

Felix had trouble with a bar of 
soap, too, along with his puddlings. 
I found him alternately hiccupping 
(which he always did when he was 
excited) and blowing out bubbles 
that exploded in his eyes and made 
them sting. He had to be hosed out. 
And yet he was always ready to sit 
astraddle of the faucet on the wash 
basin while I washed my hair, dip- 
ping his hands into the suds and 
helping me scrub my head. We were 
awfully companionable. Even when 
I'd be typing a letter he’d be on my 
lap, watching the play of keys until 
he could stand it no longer. Then 
he'd take a poke. There were a lot 
of misspelled words in my letters 
that summer. 

sy the time Felix was ready to go 
wild we were living on a big ranch, 
and he had wrestled and romped 
with the Scottie dog until he was 
beautifully muscled. He teased the 
pooch unmercifully. Still, after Felix 
left, Tuffy lay in the driveway fon 
weeks watching for his pal to come 
back, and nearly dying of heart- 
break. In fact his grieving was prob- 
ably the real cause of his death sev- 
eral months later when he became 
ill 

We found Felix’ hand and foot 
prints in the mud of the barranca 
one day after he hadn't come in for 
breakfast. With them were the 
smaller prints of another coon. To- 
gether they all went to the willow 
jungle down by the river, there to 
become lost among so many others 
just like them. My heart was heavy, 
but this was the mating season, and 
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I'd known he'd go when that time 
came. There has been nothing to 
stop him, and he must do the way of 
wild things, as Mother Nature had 
intended. 

I wouldn’t have missed those hec- 
tic months of trying to keep every- 
thing in the house nailed down, and 
a little coon’s life as nearly normal 
as possible. “Civilization” hadn't 
hurt him for that time. He was in 
good condition to make his own 
way. And think of all the fascinat- 
ing things he could tell those under- 
privileged coons there in the rivet 
bottom of humans and how they 
act, and the wonderful toys like 
bathroom fixtures, washing machines, 
hotwater bottles and Christmas tree 
ornaments that they keep around 
for coons to play with. And they 
treat you like one of their family! 





PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 
then pinch it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 

4. Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 
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Easy to Use.. 





THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 
cover all soil conditions and terrain 
a 
For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 


Lowther C-Saw 
1 Ca 
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cae ’ 
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Convenient to Carry 


Has all scales essential for cruising, yet is light in 
weight and only 71/2 inches long folded. 


Can be used to measure: 


(1) diameter at points out of reach; 
(2) both merchantable and total heights; 


(3) diameter at breast height; 


(4) diameter of logs for scaling; 
{5) all dimensions required for tree volume tables. 
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SAVE ! surn woop 


RITEWAY 


HEATERS — FURNACES 
BOILERS 
Enthusiastic owners report 
RITEWAY's exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
saves up to half the fuel 
Large fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 

perature for 24 hours 





Thoroughly tested and approved. 
Burns any kind of wood — or coal. 
Check below for further information 


C] neaters LJ soners 
CJ FURNACES 
RITEWAY MFG, CO. 


P.0. Box 6B Harrisonburg. Vz 








Official 
. S, FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co. 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


_ 














SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 










Recommended by foresters for cruise 


ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. . 
Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions. a y 


SILVA, INC., Dept. A LaPorte, ind, Pd 
~~ 


RANGER 
MODEL 





BY GUIDES, TRAPPERS, FORESTERS, 
ROSPICTORS ... PROVEN THE 


TIONS AND THE ARMED FORCES 
FREE! 24 pace catatocut No. 53-AF 


: GO Lalawtharer 
Eaa- BAUER 4 >: 
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Alaska’s Acres at Work 


(From page 11) 


up and up. This “if” looks like a 
good bet. The second — if present 
interest in Alaska pulp timber con- 
tinues and new mills actually do ma- 
terialize. This one looks like a good 
bet too. In June of this year the 
Forest Service made a_ preliminary 
award for another 50-year sale. “The 
successful bidder on this offering was 
Pacific Northern ‘Timber Com- 
pany of Wrangell, Alaska, and the 
terms of the contract call for build- 
ing a sawmill by December 31, 1957, 
and a pulpmill by December 31, 
1962. Since last Christmas applica- 
tions have been made by two defi- 
nitely interested prospective —pur- 
chasers for timber to support large 
mills, one a newsprint mill and the 
other a dissolving pulpmill. 

For many years, the management 
plans for the Tongass National For- 
est have visualized the development 
of four or more pulp mill opera 
tions, each backed by the resources 
of a full working circle. The plans 
have not been rigidly fixed, since 
much would depend upon the size 
of the mills, the kind of paper man- 
ufactured, and the pulping process 
used. Much would also depend upon 
decisions by prospective purchasers 
as to preterred locations for the 
mills. Operations located in Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau. Sitka and the Wran 


gell-Petersburg area comprise the 
framework on which the plans are 
based. Sustained-yield operation of 
these working circles can assure con- 
tinuous availability of the timber on 
which the mills must live. It is prob- 
able that logging experience now 
being gained in southeast Alaska’s 
pulp-timber stands, and that to come 
in years immediately ahead, will 
show that timber volume is econom- 
ically available to support more 
than the four operations here men- 
tioned. 

Many a steamer tourist to south- 
east Alaska has marveled at the spec- 
tacular scenery and the seemingly 
untouched belts of green forest 
which border the water on all sides 
Future steamer tourists may see at 
widely separated points the raw, 
brown splotches in the green which 
show that logging has been going on 
The splotches may present a discord 
in the scenic harmony, but the dis- 
cord will pass as the areas reseed 
naturally and turn green again. Most 
important of all, the brown patches, 
and the shades of lighter green 
which used to be brown, will show 
that, thanks to the foresight and 
courage of the men who planned 
and backed this first large-scale, 
modern Alaska pulpmill, Alaska’s 
scenic forest acres are working. 





Invasion of Douglasfir 


(From page 23) 


the trees are freed from brush and 
weed competition. When this opera- 
tion is complete, the stand is about 









amp-Pack 


“OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 


Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. 
Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterproof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by 
foresters, too. 


Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for 4e-man lumberjack meals. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES... 2 plants to serve you 


P O.. Box 487, San Jose, Calif. 


559 West Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


ready for the first thinning or release 
cutting. In Holland, I saw sod being 
cut and turned over by hand in the 
fall of the year and allowed to rot 
until spring before the tree is 
planted. 

The most active phase of forest re- 
search in Europe was the species im- 
provement program. Everywhere for- 
esters were seeking out and improv- 
ing their best native strains for seed 
production, developing seed orchards 
from plus trees and cross breeding 
for desirable characteristics ol 
growth, form, and resistance to dis- 
ease and insect attack. In this re- 
spect, they are a step ahead of Ameri- 
can foresters, particularly those i 
the Douglasfir region. 

An improvement in seed source 
that is worthy of attention by Amerti- 
can foresters often takes place in the 
natural process of European forest 
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management. European foresters 
usually start with a dense even-aged 
plantation of the best strain avail- 
able, and begin thinning early in the 
life of the stand. Inferior stems are 
removed as the stand grows older 
and by the time it reaches an age for 
seed collection or natural regenera- 
tion only the finest specimens re- 
main to perpetuate the forest. How- 
ever, for economic or other reasons 
they do not always save the best 
trees and they frequently do not 
have a good strain to start with. 

European foresters have learned 
to identify superior strains in their 
local forests, and seed from superior 
stands is now demanded for most 
artificial reforestation. They are look- 
ing forward to the day when we will 
do the same for Douglasfir and other 
American species, and also provide a 
record of the climate at point of seed 
origin. 

In each country I visited, a start 
has been made in developing seed 
orchards. A dozen or more of the 
very finest (‘‘plus” or “‘elite”) trees 
are selected for a locality. Cuttings 
from these are grafted to hardy local 
stock, which is in turn outplanted, 
when well developed, in isolated 
patches for seed production. 

Hand in hand with eflorts for 
hetter seed, a genetics program is in 
progress to further improve forest 
growing stock. Species and strains are 
cross bred for hybrid vigor and for 
improved characteristics of growth 
rate, form, wood quality, and resis- 
tance to insects and disease. 

In most European countries forest 
ownership follows about the same 
pattern. Large areas are owned by 
the government, smaller tracts are 
held by royalty or vested interests, 
and some is held by small individual 
owners such as farmers. Many mu- 
nicipalities and cities also own their 
own forests. City or town forests are 
usually managed for recreational use 
as well as for growing trees. By rec- 
reation, I mean chiefly walking or 
riding and picnicking. The general 
public has few, if any, other forest 
privileges. The forests are a network 
of footpaths and byways; and bicycle, 
scooter, and horseback riders and 
hikers are not an uncommon sight, 
particularly near centers of popula- 
tion. Hunting and fishing rights are 
held by the forester or landowner, 
or leased out to privileged individ- 
uals. Game is often sold on the open 
market. Wild boars are so plentiful 
in some forest areas that they root 
out and eat young growth. Elk in 
some localities, and deer everywhere, 
damage small trees by rubbing with 
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their horns. Browsing by deer and 
rabbits in very young stands is also 
a very common cause of loss. In some 
places browsing is so excessive that 
foresters resort to fencing planta- 
tions. 

To the average American, who is 
accustomed to public control of 
game and almost unlimited use ol 
lorests for recreation, the highly re- 
stricted hunting, fishing, and recrea- 
tion in European forests provide the 
greatest contrast between the Euro- 
pean and the American way of life. 

The ravages of war on European 
forests were far less than I had anti- 
cipated. True, there were places 
where an entire slope had been clear- 
cut or badly high-graded and left in 
a devastated condition, but this rep- 
resented only a small percentage of 
the total forest land. The patchwise 


distribution of age classes that exists | 


within the forests prevented more 
complete destruction. Stands vary in 
age from one to perhaps 80 years. 
Young forests were of little use to 
warring nations, and if an invading 
army cut three-fourths of all stands 
over 60 years of age, for example, 
they would still remove less than 20 
percent of the total forest area in a 
given locality. Foresters planted 
many of these clear-cut areas to 
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The Forester’s 
WORKHORSE 
HALE 
TYPE FZZ 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit will supply from draft 
60 GPM at 90 lbs., up to 150 GPM 
at 30 lbs. Available in frame, on 
wheels or on rubber-cushioned steel 
channels, 


This compact, sturdy, quick-starting 
unit is a ‘‘ Forester’s Workhorse’’ for 
fighting forest, brush, and field fires. 
One state forestry department has 
over fifty of them in service. The 4 
cycle aircooled 8% H.P. engine is 
easy to start in any kind of weather. 


OTHER HALE UNITS 
*CFUS 600 U.S. GPM at 120 lbs. 


*WF 150 U.S. GPM at 100 Ibs. 
tHPZZ 15 U.S. GPM at 200 Ibs. 
**NP 15 U.S. GPM at 40 lbs. 


*Skid or trailer mounted. 


tPortable in frame, 
**Self-Priming portable 


on wheels or on skids. 


Write for literature on Hale Fire Pumping 
nits. 


Let us know if you want a demonstration. 





Hi L FIRE PUMP CO. 
| CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


URNING DOLLARS 






quelity specification-size pulpwood 


SELLING CHIPS 


chips 


from sawmill waste, slabs and edgings, etc. The de- 








sign of the MURCO 75” Wastewood Chipper incorporates the performance proved features 
of the standard MURCO Round Wood Chippers plus a newly designed mechanically operated 
spout for feeding sawmill waste wood into the disc knives at a controlled rate of speed that 
assures utilization of all the wood yet holds slivers and odd sized chips to minimum... 
either electric motor or Diesel engine drive chipper can be equipped with chip blower housing 
for pneumatic chip conveying if desired. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1883 
WAUSAU * WISCONSIN 









Write for 
complete details. 
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Here is a brand new Forest Fire Prevention Bookmatch. We have 
developed this striking new design in cooperation with the national 
KEEP GREEN program to help you keep your state free from forest 
fires. 


merica reen 


Since the American Forestry Association inaugurated the use of these 
matches several years ago, a constantly increasing number of public- 
spirited citizens, organizations and companies have participated in this 
campaign. Their successful use of these colorful matches to teach fire 
prevention as a public service has proved to be a most effective adver- 
tising medium. 


With these new KEEP 
GREEN matches, you get 
an added benefit not avail- 
able on our other three de- 
signs. In addition to your 
message or advertisement 
on the front of each book 
of matches, you can now 
have the name of your state 
used as a part of the KEEP 
GREEN slogan on_ the 
back; or, if you preter, you 
can have them with KEEP 
AMERICA GREEN as 
shown in the illustration. The art design is a natural green and brown 
forest scene on a white background. 





The price is the same as our other designs, even with the extra state 
imprint. A case contains 2,500 individual matchbooks, 50 cartons of 50 
each, and costs only $25, plus shipping. Two cases are $45, four cases 
$80 and ten cases are $175. We pay shipping charges on orders of four 
or more cases. The prices are for one order of the same imprint to be 
shipped to the same address. Individual postal approved mailing con- 
tainers that hold one carton are available at $7.50 per hundred. 


THIRTY DAYS ARE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY, 
SO PLEASE ENTER YOUR ORDER NOW 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Date - 


Please enter our order for cases of KEEP GREEN bookmatches with imprint 


as shown below. 


(] Check enclosed CO Bill us 


OUR 
IMPRINT — 
SHOULD — _ 
READ 


(Please Print) 


IMPRINT FOR BACK SIDE SHOULD BE: KEEP 


GREEN 
(Name of State) 


Ship to: 
Name 


Street 
10-54 


a State - 
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Douglasfir or other American species, 
if planting stock was available. 
Here and there, limited forest 
areas had been badly smashed by 
heavy bombardment. ‘The trees from 
these stands, in addition to being 
shattered, were a 
hazard because of 
fragments. 


manufacturing 
imbedded shell 


European forests are, for the most 
part, young, healthy, and clean— 
they resemble our  young-growth 
Douglasfir forests except that their 
stands are not so dense. Crop after 
crop. of  even-aged = stands — have 
crowded out brush and left the for- 
est’ park-like in) appearance. One 
seldom sees a dead tree standing, o1 
a log on the ground. ‘Their forests 
can be kept in this condition because 





ERNEST A. STERLING, nationally 
known consulting forester and timber 
engineer and a former director of The 
American Forestry Association, died 
September | at his home in Montrose, 
Penna. He was 76. Regarded by many 
as one of the “elder statesmen” of 
professional forestry, Mr. Sterling, in 
recent years, was always at home to 
young foresters and people identified 
with the wood industries at the Cornell 
Club in New York City where he spent 
considerable time. Mr. Sterling was 
born in Brooklyn, Penna., in 1878 
After attending Bucknell University he 
transferred to Cornell University where 
he was graduated in 1902. After study- 
ing extensively in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, Mr. Sterling went to work for 
the New York State Fish and Game 
Commission. After a tour of duty with 
the Bureau of Forestry, he became for- 
ester for the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1907, a position he held for five years. 
Mr. Sterling then entered consulting 
work and at the time of his death was 
employed by a number of nationally 
known firms including the Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation and the American 
Creosoting Company of New York City. 





they are completely accessible by 
road and trail, and a ready market 
exists for all sizes of material, even 
low-value or small-size pieces for 
fuel. There is, moreover, an ample 
supply of inexpensive labor. As 
better markets develop here at home 
and further improvements are made 
in mechanization, American foresters 
will doubtless achieve a similar level 
of excellence in forest management. 
Land is at a premium in Europe, 
and every acre is intensively used for 
forest or agricultural crops. The 
only remaining Opportunity to pro- 
duce more wood is through increased 
yields per acre. American tree spe- 
cies with Douglasfir leading the field 
are materially helping European 
foresters to reach that objective. 
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Thruway and Skyway 


(From page 18) 


Mt. Greylock, highest point in 
Massachusetts, rising 3000 feet in a 
separate range, between the Taconic 
and Hoosac ranges, stands almost 
directly east of where the Taconic 
Skyway might join U. S. 2, the Mo- 
hawk Trail. 

The Skyway 
nect U. $. 20 


may eventually con- 
and U. S. 2 for a su- 
perb scenic journey of nearly 25 
miles, including the side trip on 
Berry Mountain. The Mohawk Trail 
climbs Petersburg Mountain into 
New York State, passing through 
land once owned by Williams Col- 
lege, a portion of the endowment 
made by Col. Ephraim Williams to 
found that institution. The foot 
trail passes on from Potter Moun- 
tain over Brodie or East Mountain, 
cutting across another paved road in 
New Ashford, over Phelps Knoll, 
see Hill, a shoulder of Petersburg 
Mountain, into Williamstown, and 
there are old trail marks on trees cut 
by the Williams Outing Club, years 
ago along these ridges rising above 
the Green River Valley across which 
looms Mt. Greylock. 

But for the near future, the build- 
ing of a skyline road through the 
State Forest is the goal sought by 
such organizations as the Berkshire 
Hills Conference, of which Donald 
b. Miller is president, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Natural 
Resources. The latter is endeavoring 
to establish a prison camp in one of 
the Berkshire forests and is meeting 
with noisy objections, despite the 
marked success of such a camp in the 


Myles Standish State Forest down 
east. 
Pittsfield State Forest embraces 


historic territory. Its mountain tops 
and slopes were anciently the sites 
of homes and farms. The sober, in- 
dustrious Shakers developed parts of 
it for timber, for herbs and roots to 
make medicines, for water supply, 
building stone, and for a time, as a 
holy place for worship on “Mt. 
Zion.” Their works still survive, but 
mostly in the valleys where two 
shrunken colonies keep the faith. 
The names of other pioneers are 
memorialized in Berry Mountain 
and Pond, named for William Berry, 

Revolutionary War veteran whose 
land grant straddled Pittsfield-Han- 
cock Road, in Potter Mountain simi- 
larly recalling the Potter family that 
once mowed hay on the long, level 
top that grows blueberries and ferns 
today. Then there are Brickhouse 


Mountain, Tower Mountain and 
sole Indian memorial in Honwee 
Mountain, and Herman Melville of 
“Moby Dick” fame wrote lovingly of 
his visits to the Taughonnuck 
Range. Pittsfield’s able historian, 
Joseph E. A. Smith, wrote of the 
“Ope of Promise,” a deep vale that 
becomes a bowl of coppery hues 
when autumn turns the beech leaves 
from green to bronze. He also wrote 
of “The Promised Land” ironically 
named by people to whom it had 
been ‘promised out of the Eph Wil- 
liams holdings and who had to wait 
long for legal tangles to be unrav- 
eled in fulfillment of the promise. 

But the Taconic Skyway is a prom- 
ise that sometime surely will be ful- 
filled. Commissioner Arthur T. Ly- 
man of the State Department of Nat- 
ural Resources is all for it, as he is 
for the prison camp that would 
quickly make it possible, while tend- 
ing to really reform some convicts 
which the present outmoded penal 
system of Massachusetts woefully 
fails to do. 


accurate surveys. 


and convenience. 


Timber cruisers and foresters select 
this precision made compass for its 
compact size and exclusive LEUPOLD 
features. Needle measures 214”, yet 
outside maximum diameter of case is 
only 354”. Easy-to-read dial is grad- 
uated to single degrees and marked 
for both quadrant and azimuth read- 
ings. Coin operated external magnetic 





declination adjustment. Township plat. 
$12.75 


LEUPOLD 
FORESTER 
COMPASS 






INSTRUMENTS 


instruments since 1907 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INC. 


PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


fe INSTRUMENTS, 
| 


4445 N..E. GLISAN ST., 


LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


; 
ALL MAKES OF SURVEYING 


AND COMPASSES REPAIRED 


Foremost in manufacture of precision engineering 
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RARE TREES 


Some choice kinds 
for the connoisseur. 
(Write for complete Fall price list.) 


(each postpaid) 
THE DOVE TREE (Davidia) 


White “doves” July 114 to 2 ft. $15.90 

THE FRANKLIN TREE (Franklinia) 
White cups August 114 to 2 ft. 4.40 
3 to 4 ft. 7.70 


NEW PROSSER FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


(nearly red blooms) 2 to 3 ft. 7.15 
STEWARTIA pentagyna (ovata) 

White cups August 3 to 4 ft. 2.85 
STEWARTIA pseudocamellia 

White cups July 1 to 11% ft. 2.50 





Also seedlings, about 12 inches, of three 


rarities to nurse in a garden: 
PSEUDOLARIX (Golden-larch) 
PTEROSTYRAX (Epaulette-tree) 
SYMPLOCUS paniculata 
Any one kind 2 for $ 1.90 
2 each, 10.00 


ELSE Y service 


Dept. D-16 Highlands, N. ]. 


(Sweet-leaf) 


6 plants 











PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF PRECISION... 
LEUPOLD Exgiucered COMPASSES 


Ask any veteran forester whose job depends on making fast, 
He will tell you that LEUPOLD Com- 
passes set a professional standard for accuracy, simplicity 
In no other compasses are dimensions, 
weight and size of dial so ideally proportioned, 









Surveyor’s staff compass of highest quality. 
Furnished with ball and socket joint for 
mounting on Jacob's staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for plane table work. Per- 
manently mounted circular spirit level. 31%” 
needle. Exclusive LEUPOLD external mag- 
netic declination adjustment. Comes in sad- 
dle leather carrying case with belt loop. 
MODEL A.sieecsecees cccccccces $40.00 
MODEL B with vertical angle scale 
and sight, and 5-min. vernier.....$50.00 
Choice of degree, per cent, topographic scale. 


AT YOUR INSTRUMENT DEALER 
OR USE THIS MAIL ORDER COUPON 


Enclosed is []check, []M.O. for $_._Ee 

| send LEUPOLD Compass checked (no co.d) | 
~——_____—_ CRUISER @ $12. 75 

| ~~ Forester, Model A @ $40.00 | 

neeiemnnenmiie spoons Model B @ $50.00 

(_] Degree, Per cent, or [_]Topographic scale. | 
















Send Renuttets on [)Composses, (J Levels. 
Name. 
Address, 
City— Zone State. 




















const TREES 


Write for Christmas 
Tree Grower’s Guide— 
by America’s Largest 
growers. Box 27-3 


MUSSER FORESTS.INC.. INDIANA. PA. 











American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F Fryeburg, Maine 














SEEDS 
TREE - - SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


9 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts fer educational work in for- 
est conservation 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


“| hereby give, devise and bequeath 

to The American Forestry 

Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 

profit District of Columbia corporation, 

or its successor, or successors, for the 

purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association.” 
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The Conservation Caravan 


(From page 40) 


Washington, Idaho and 
seems to be bright indeed. 

I shall not attempt to dwell upon 
the convention program itself other 
than to comment that Paul F. Pat- 
terson, the Governor of Oregon, de- 
livered a great speech at the con- 
vention banquet, centering around 


Montana 


| the familiar slogan seen everywhere 


“Keep Oregon Green,” and report 
that the field trips were tops. The 
first was to the Clatsop Tree Farm 
in northwest Oregon, a forest of 
135,000 acres bounded by the Co- 
lumbia River on the north and the 
Pacific Ocean on the west. In the 
extreme northwestern part of Ore- 


| gon is the old city of Astoria which 


marks the terminus of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition of 1904-05. Clat- 
sop Tree Farm is operated on a sus- 
tained yield basis in which the har- 
vest is in balance with the growth. 
The rich deep soil and abundant 
moisture make it one of the world’s 
most productive forest sites. West- 
ern hemlock predominates, with 


| spruce, Douglas fir, incense cedar, 








balsam fir and red alder in commer- 
cial quantities. The district is abun- 
dant with deer, elk, bear, beaver and 
smaller game animals, with salmon, 
steelhead and trout in the streams. 
Our visit to the Weyerhaeuser 
plant at Longview was a revelation 
to one who has never seen the me- 
chanics of a large lumber mill. Here 
giant Douglasfir six feet or more in 
diameter are mechanically handled 


| as easily as one handles a pencil. 


Giant circular and band saws quick- 
ly reduce the logs to lumber. The 
logs are first debarked by means of 


| a miraculous hydraulic spray which 
cleanly removes every particle of 


| end 


|; raw 





bark. Logs that are to be used for 
paper are subjected to operation 
“Chip.” Here the logs are set on 
and fed into a flume at the 
bottom of which rotating knives 
quickly reduce the logs to chips the 
size of a quarter, constituting the 
material from which paper is 
made. The Weyerhaeuser opera- 
tions and those at the Crown Zeller- 
bach plant are the heights of efh- 
ciency. Truly, the lumber industry 
of our great northwest is an indis- 
pensable God given resource of 
which the nation should be proud 
and which should be wisely con- 
served. 

At the conclusion of the conven- 
tion, the Shasta Daylight of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad brought 
us through southern Oregon and 


northern California, around the 
base of beautiful Mt. Shasta and in 
the late evening we came to Oak- 
land and the bright lights of the 
San Francisco waterfront. We had a 
very enjoyable day in Frisco with 
comfortable quarters at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel. Only a block 
away is the new Union Square 
Garage facing the St. Francis Hotel, 
one of San Francisco’s finest. Be- 
neath a beautiful landscaped park 
dominated by the Dewey Monu- 
ment, private capital has constructed 
a four-floor parking garage with 
ramps and all modern conveniences. 
Accommodations at reasonable ren- 
tals are provided and the project 
is one that could well be emulated 
by other cities having parking prob- 
lems. 

A fine seafood dinner was pro- 
vided for us at Fisherman’s Wharf 
and an afternoon was spent in 
Golden Gate Park and in Muir 
Woods National Monument named 
in honor of John Muir, noted trav- 
eler and naturalist. Here, the gov- 
ernment has set aside 485 acres to 
preserve a stand of virgin Sequoia 
Sempervirens, commonly called red- 
wood. Here are the tallest living 
things in the world, reaching heights 
up to 364 feet and 20 feet in diame- 
ter. The journey along the main 
trails among the giant redwoods is a 
never to be forgotten experience. 

The Santa Fe Railroad carried us 
by way of Merced, California, to the 
Yosemite National Park and _ here 
we were introduced to the Sequoia 
Gigantea in the Mariposa Grove of 
big trees, not the tallest but the 
oldest and largest of living things. 
In this grove, which is one of three 
in the park, are more than 200 trees 
10 or more feet in diameter, the 
largest, the Grizzly Giant being 100 
feet in circumference and 3800 years 
old. Here also is the famed Wawona 
Tunnel Tree through which busses 
are easily driven. El Capitan, Sen- 
tinel and Half Dome and the Bridal 
Veil Falls dominate the landscape 
in one of our most popular national 
parks. 

For more than sixty years, one of 
the attractions is the daily Fire Fall 
at 9 P.M. as a huge pile of burning 
embers of fir bark is pushed over a 
1400 ft. precipice atop Glacier Point, 
causing a glowing fall of fire re- 
sembling a waterfall. 

At Grand Canyon we saw the 
world’s most spectacular example of 
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the power of erosion, a chasm 217 
miles long, 4 to 18 miles wide and 
an average depth of one mile. Scien- 
tists estimate that from seven to nine 
million years have been required to 
sculpture the fantastic shapes of 
these precipitous bluffs and tower- 
ing crags and the work is by no 
means finished. Six of the seven cli- 
matic belts are represented, varying 
from the Mexican desert at the 
canyon floor to the Arctic Alpine 
type of the San Francisco peaks 
nearby. The finest and most spec- 
tacular views of the canyon are ob- 
tained from the inner canyon trails 
carved out of the side of the cliffs. 
To the uninspired, it is just a hole 


Northwest 


(From 


what he believes to be a reasonably 
good balance between public and 
private ownership of forestlands in 
the Northwest, the speaker urged 
that the public not go to extremes 
in either direction in upsetting that 
balance. E. L. Demmon, president 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
and a director of AFA, urged that 
the 1500 foresters in Washington and 
Oregon support both the AFA and 
the SAF in their respective programs. 

On the final day the AFA busses 
started for Longview where R. A. 
Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, had much to do with the 
laying out and planning of that stra- 
tegically-located city. First stop was 
the world’s largest integrated forest 
products plant operated by the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
where many visitors had the oppor- 
tunity to watch accomplished boss 
sawyers in action for the first time. 
Three sawmills, two pulp mills, a 
plywood plant, a Pres-to-log plant, a 
bark products plant, power house, 
and a plant that produces wood 
trusses and laminated beams are all 
located on this one plant site. Tour 
through the plywood and bark prod- 
ucts departments proved especially 
interesting to the visitors—the latter 
stressing the emphasis on all-out util- 
ation that characterizes this oper- 
ation. 

Following a lunch at the com- 
pany’s cafeteria and a description of 
the firm’s many activities by Everett 
Barton, of the personnel department, 
the group moved on to another ex- 
ample of intensive utilization in ac- 
tion, the Longview Fibre Company's 
700-ton a day mill where production | 
is sustained by sawmill leftovers as 
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in the ground — just rocks. But a 
nature lover said “When the Crea- 
tor made Grand Canyon, He forgot 


to make any adjectives to go with | 


it.” And John C. Van Dyke wrote 
these intriguing words: “The great 
chasm cannot be successfully ex- 
ploited commercially or artistically. 
It cannot be plowed or plotted or 
poetized or painted. It is too big 
for one to do more than creep along 
the rim and wonder over it, for 
some things should be beyond us — 
aspired to but never attained.” 

At long last, we came to the end 
of the trail and one of the Santa Fe’s 
fine trains returned us to Chicago 
and then home. 


Rediscovered 
page 33) 


lar as 200 miles away. Mr. 
Werthheimer, 
to himself as 
the Pacific Northwest,” has a string 
of trucks that pick up leftovers in 





Robert | 
who sometimes refers | 
“the garbage man ol | 


both Washington and Oregon and | 


which are mobile advertisements for 
good forestry with their slogans 
“Wood Chips Saved from Waste.” 
This firm has its own chipping plant 
at Eugene, Oregon, where sawmill 
trimmings, edgings and slabs pur- 
chased from other firms are chipped 
and then hauled to Longview. Un- 
fortunately, the visitors were unable 
to make a scheduled visit to the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company at 
Longview but all hands were grate- 
ful to that company for providing 
them with canes to lean on the final 
day. Somewhat tired but still dogged, 
the AFA delegates arrived back in 
Portland that evening happy in the 
thought that theirs’ had been one ol 
the most comprehensive forestry 
tours in Northwest history. 
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the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 
shady places 


100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000,$98) 


places pliant Myrtle (Vinca 
neat ground cover that stays 
Beautiful blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects and disease. Our big, heavy 
clumps with 12 or more stems can be 
% ft. apart on level, 1 ft. on slopes. Cover big 
areas for little money. Too heavy for parcel post. 
Express (about $2 per 100) on arrival. Order to 
day, we ship proper time later. ‘‘How to plant 
ro care for’’ catalog free with order (otherwise 





For hard-to-mow 
Minor), the sturdy, 
green all winter. 


planted 


BALTIC IVY 


for extra shady or extra steep 
banks. Hardy, 


akes a beating and likes it. 
Sturdy plants, space 1/2 ft. apart. 100 for $24 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. ncte D15 





EUROPEAN 
TREE SEEDS 


Specialties: seeds for Xmas Trees 
and Forestry 





Write for Price List 





JULIUS STAINER 
Kilnhouses: 
Wiener — Neustadt 
Austria 








GROW TREES 
FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 


Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 











CHINESE CHESTNUTS: srcntas 
4 profitable. 

Select specimens for lawns, drives, estates or or- 

chards. You’re not a conservationist if you don’t 

have our complete nut tree catalog and literature 


on file. 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Box “mM” DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 

















20 Millio 





Each year MUSSER teams plant over 20 million more 


trees, which will soon become: 


tors, and Farmers. 





MUSSER Customers KNOW their trees have the RIGHT 
START. We offer world’s largest tree selection of 
You profit from economies of 
Note our low quantity prices at 


Quality plus Volume. 
our huge volume. 
right: 


Seedlings for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings 
Transplants for Conservationists, Timber Opera- om, 


MUSSER TREES are GROWING IN ALL 48 STATES / 


it TREES 





a seesel 


SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 4-7” 
35. per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE (MUSSER Special) 
seedlings 5-10” 
5. per 1000 


WHITE PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 2-4” 
$20 per 1000 


DOUGLAS FIR 
3-yr. seedlings 10-14” 
$40 per 1000 


Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write today for Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide and complete wholesale stock list; or tell us your requirements. 


& Musser 


FORESTS, 


INC. 


INDIANA, PA. 


Box 27-] 
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275 Wild Bird Songs 


Authentic songs and calls of 96 differ- 
ent American species on 2 Hi Fi 12” LP 


Recorded in their native habi- 
tats over 5-yr. period by the Stillwells. 
33-1/3 rpm. Enchanting, instructive, en- 
dorsed by American Nature Assoc. #1 
135 songs and calls of 49 species #2 
140 songs and calls of 58 species. Each 
runs 44 minutes. $7.95 each postpaid. 
Ficker Recording, 1001 Arcadia Road, 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 





Cutting Tools for weeds, brush, briars. 
Light, easy to use. Save your back in farm and 
garden. Razor sharp, safe. Write for free 

illustrated folder. Distributors Wanted ») 
$2.95 up - 
et iy 


-TICTOR TOOL CO., OLEY 50, PA. 



















When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








You Can Lift 2 to 15 Tons 


.---------------- 


| milla 


Easily, Safely, Economically 





..With BEEBE Hand Winches 


Beebe hand winches are made in 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton capacities and eight 
drum sizes. There is a model for every 
need. World’s leading hand winch. 
Unconditionally guaranteed unbreak- 
able in hand operation. Easily converted 
to power. Lighweight 2-ton model 
weighs only 60 pounds. Write for 
FREE catalog and case histories show- 
ing these winches in operation. 


Write for FREE catalog 


BEEBE BROS. | 
2728-6th Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. | 
| 

I screctindicscetnininiemianea 
Address ae | 
City Zone State | 
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Reading About Conservation 


By ARTHUR B. MEYER 





Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments by Devereux Butchen 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. 288 pp. 
cloth $4.50 paper $2.50) is a fourth 
edition just off the press. Its author 
is editor of National Parks Magazine. 
Pick up the book, and we're sure 
you'll be off—off through the pages 
of the book and off for any park or 
monument that you can possibly ar- 
range to visit. First attraction of the 
book is its photographs. ‘To describe 
them accurately requires the use of a 
word somewhat outworn from = too 
much use— superb. We will there- 
fore restrain ourselves and report 
that they are quite good. There are 
26 illustrations in color and 280 in 
black and white. They cover scenic 
gems of the landscape as well as 
close-ups of both common and litte 
known wildlife and plants that in- 
habit the areas. Gila monsters, 
mountain sky lines, cactus, eyeless 
fish, all are present in what must be 
one of the best selections of photo- 
graphs from our parks ever gathered 
cogether in one place for public view- 
ing. A large portion of the photo- 
graphs are by the author; the color 
spread is new with this addition of 
the book. 

It is not necessary to say, “On the 
other hand, the text »” for the 
text does just what the author meant 
it to do in a book of this nature. 
Primarily, it tells the reader about 
the physical aspects of the areas: 
where they are, how big they are, 
when they were established, thei 
major features, season of operation, 
what lodging facilities are available. 
In this process the major portion of 
the book is divided into two sections, 
one on 26 national parks, the othe1 
on 38 nature monuments (as dil- 
ferentiated from historical and mili- 
tary monuments, etc.). A map fol- 
lows each section. 

In these two main sections the 
areas are listed alphabetically, mak- 
ing ready reference possible, and 
photographs are placed conveniently 
near so that you don’t have to read 
one place and search for pictures 
somewhere else. For each area the 


author describes the geologic, scenic, 
vegetative or other main feature that 
makes the area unique, plus varying 
amounts of additional information 
such as what species of wildlife might 
be encountered and pertinent his- 
torical events. 

These two sections are followed by 
a brief resume of other nature reser- 
vations in the country—state parks, 
national forest wilderness areas, and 
national wildlife refuges. ‘Then 
comes a one page essay by Sigurd 
Olson, “We Need Wilderness.” Very 
well done. 

The reader flicks over a page, well 
satisfied by his tour with Mr. Butcher 
and pleased at the perception of Mr. 
Olson’s observations. He is drawing 
toward the close of the book. He 
reads: “Baby Leaves-of-Sage left the 
imprint of her bare bottom in the 
deep, powdery dust of the compound 
floor and then, from where she had 
been sitting, made a line of tiny 
faltering footprints to the doorway 
of her ground-floor home. . . Today 
she played alone.” ‘There follows 
a touchingly written story of the 
devastation of Beautiful Village by 
a band of nomads at a time when 
its inhabitants were being forced to 
migrate because of prolonged and 
disastrous drought. The ruins ol 
“Beautiful Village,” Puebelo Bonito, 
stand to this day in the Chaco 
Canyon National Monument in New 
Mexico, although the city was built 
between 919 A.D. and 1130. 

A brief but informative history, 
“The American Indian,” written by 
Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, to- 
gether with the story of Leaves-ol- 
Sage lend considerable meaning to 
the following section of the book. It 
deals with national archeological 
monuments. The reason for their 
inclusion in a book covering the 
parks and nature monuments is ap 
parent. The Indians and their life 
on this continent before we came are 
a part of the whole scene, bits of 
which the park system is designed to 
save for posterity and own 
present enjoyment. 
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7 For work or 

sport in 
cold, wet 
weather 
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Rain, sleet, snow, or freezing 
winds make no difference if 
you’re wearing a Goose Down Insulated Alaska 
“Utility” coat. It’s a tough, rugged coat built to 
keep you warm and dry in sub-freezing weather. 
Weighs only 60 ounces. Four big pockets with rain 
flaps. Heavy-duty zipper. Hip boot length. Roomy 
two-in-one coat. Outer: Wind and waterproof fab- 
ric. Inner: quilted, imported Down. Colors: Forest 
Green, Hunter Red, Autumn Brown and Dry Grass, 
for men or women. Guaranteed to satisfy. 

WRITE FOR 


FREE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO., Dept.AF | 
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Top photo, Mount Wilbur; Middle photo, Saint Mary’s Lake; bottom | Nome | 
photo, Sinopah Mountain and Two Medicine Lake. Photos are by | address | 
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CONSERVATION 





By WARD P. BEARD 
Assistant Director, 


Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education 


Designed for 


Conservation Workshops 
Teacher Study Groups 
Individual Teachers 
Professional Foresters 
Conservation Educators 


Textbook Use 


144 pages — Illustrated 
Price $1.50 


AFA Members Entitled to 10% 
Discount. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











AMERICAN FORESTS 


Letters 
(From page 4) 


Conservation Award 
EpDIToR: 


Mr. Gilbert Le Kander’s letter in you 
August issue questioning the propriety of 
the award the National Parks Association, 
with several other organizations, gave Con 
gressman Lee Metcalf, of Montana, for his 
conservation achievements in Congress war- 
rants thoughtful reply. 

In his freshman year in Congress, Mr. 
Metcalf has served vigorously to defend the 
natural resources of the nation in many 
directions. He has consistently placed the 
national interest foremost, recognizing that 
if the national welfare is benefited, so are 
his constituents. A few examples, among 
many, from his record will indicate his ac- 
complishments. 

Representing a ranching area, Mr. Met- 
calf understood the selfish intent behind 
the notorious stockmen’s bills, and actively 
opposed not only the initial legislation, but 
also the later modified attempts to emas- 
culate Forest Service administration of the 
national forests. He introduced H.R. 6081 
to strengthen the Taylor Grazing Act and 
to set up within that Act multiple-use ad- 
visory boards that would recognize water- 
shed protection, timber values, wildlife and 
recreation interests, as well as the grazing 
interests that now dominate administration 
of these lands. . He fought vigorously 
for adequate appropriations for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service on the floor of the 
House, and was influential in preventing 
misuse of refuge funds as proposed by the 
House Committee. He introduced H.R. 
10242, to ensure proper use of the 13 mil- 
lion dollar reserve in the Pittman-Robertson 
fund, which has been endowed by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Bureau 
of the Budget. He defended National Park 
Service appropriations, and opposed author- 
ization of Echo Park dam that would flood 
Dinosaur National Monument. 

The award was conferred on Mr. Met- 
calf, and on his Republican colleague, Con- 
gressman Leon HM. Gavin, of Pennsylvania, 
primarily because of their leadership in 
preventing enactment of H.R. 4646, special 
interest legislation that would have had 
far-reaching consequences seriously under- 
mining the integrity of the national for- 
ests and endangering the national parks and 
all other federal lands. 

Mr. Le Kander evidently was familiar 
only with Mr. Metcalf’s bill H.R. 6687 that 
proposed a study of the feasibility of the 
Glacier View damsite. The National Parks 
Association invited Mr. Metcalf’s attention 
to the advisability of redrafting the bill to 
provide for a study, if desirable, of feasible 
alternatives to the Glacier View dam. He 
assured us that he had not intended his 
bill to be an endorsement of the Glacier 
View dam, and accepted our suggestion. 
Actually, he let the bill die without re- 
questing hearings on it. Granting H.R. 6687 
was not well-devised, Mr. Metcalf demon- 
strated his recognition of the best interest 
of Glacier National Park in the matter. 

The several organizations that honored 
Congressman Metcalf and Congressman 
Gavin did so because they believed it prop- 
er to credit fine service to the cause of 
conservation 

Fred M. Packard 
Executive Secretary 
National Parks Association 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE RECORD OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 83rd CONGRESS stacks up very well from a con- 





servation standpoint. In the matter of appropriations, for example, the Con- 
gress went farther on most forestry items than the Administration requested, 

an indication that the various conservation lobbies have more weight on Capitol 
Hill than do the Administration's economy-minded budgeteers. While it is true 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority's resource development program did not re- 
ceive the full amount requested by TVA, the program was not eliminated as was 
first anticipated. TVA resource development was authorized to spend $1 million 
of which $600,000 is to be derived from TVA operations. 


THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE WAS GRANTED A TOTAL OF $104,670,477 in direct and special ap- 








propriations and funds in the Department of Agriculture supply bill, as com- 

pared with a budget request of $101,368,087. And then, in a supplemental ap- 
propriation it was granted an additional $6.5 million for timber access roads 
(bringing the total for access roads to $22.5 million for Fiscal Year 1955), 

an additional $505,500 for research, and $205,000 for increased protection of 
national forests in California. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION ACTIVITIES of the Department of Agriculture 
were financed by $5,500,000 and $7,282,000, respectively, in the regular appro- 
priation, both of which were in excess of the budget request. Then an addi- 
tional $7,750,000 was added in a supplemental appropriation for soil and water 
conservation work under the new small watershed act. 


SIMILARLY IN THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, RESOURCE MANAGEMENT activities were given encour- 
aging treatment in the regular departmental appropriation, and were augmented 
in the supplemental appropriation, particularly as regards roads and trails. 
This comes as a result of the 1954 revision of the Federal Aid Highway Act, an- 
other Second Session accomplishment, which provides increased authorizations 
for forest roads and trails, park roads and trails, and roads on Indian lands 
and unreserved public lands. The Highway Act also provides for the agencies’ 
obligating by contracts the full amounts of the authorizations, prior to actual 
appropriation. 


THE LONG-LASTING CONTROVERSY OVER THE JURISDICTION OF CERTAIN FOREST LANDS in the North- 
west was finally resolved. The controverted Oregon and California Grant Lands, 
over which at times both the Forest Service and the Department of the Interior 
claimed jurisdiction, were finally declared 0 & C lands for purposes of reve- 
nue=-sharing with the 0 & C counties. To facilitate their administration, the 
Forest Service was given administrative jurisdiction—to handle them in con- 
junction with intermingled national forest lands. Authority is also granted 
for the exchange of 0 & C and national forest lands in the area to simplify 
administration. 


INDIAN LANDS, HELD IN TRUST BY THE UNITED STATES FOR THE INDIANS, began to move away 
from federal supervision. A number of bills for the termination of federal 
supervision over the lands and the individuals of the various tribes and bands 
were introduced. Among the forest-owning Indians, the Menominee Tribe of Wis- 
consin, the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, and miscellaneous tribes and bands in 
western Oregon have been released—or rather, are authorized to be released 
over a period of years—from direct federal supervision. Provision is made for 
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appraisal of the Indian land, for its distribution to the Indians in fee simple 
title, or for the information of tribal organizations for its management. A 
good brand of forestry has been practiced generally on the Indian lands, unde, 
the guidance of the foresters in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Conservation- 
ists are watching the "release" of the Indians closely to see if good forestry 
practices will continue on these lands. 


TWO MORE INTERSTATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION COMPACTS have been approved by the Congress 
to permit states to pool their planning, manpower and equipment. Patterned 
somewhat after the Northeastern Interstate Compact, now with several years 
commendable performance to its record, the new compacts affect the Southern and 
Southeastern states from Texas to Virginia. 


LEASE OR SALE OF GOVERNMENT LANDS HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLY SIMPLIFIED and brought up to 
date by three acts of Congress. One permits the sale or lease of five-acre 
tracts to business asSociations, corporations, states or other governmental 
units for residence, recreational, business, or community purposes. Another 
permits sale or lease of tracts up to 640 acres in size to states and local po- 
litical subdivisions or to nonprofit organizations for recreational purposes. 
And a third provides for 30-year leases, permits or easements for use by pub- 
lic purposes. 


THESE BILLS, IN EFFECT, MODERNIZE THE LEGISLATION AND THE POLICIES pertaining to pub- 
lic land occupancy and use. They permit communities near public lands and or- 
ganizations of a non-profit nature to plan for long-term use of small areas for 
recreational development, to allow forest-sSupported industries to lease oper- 
ating sites for periods of sufficient length to warrant capital investment, to 
allow state highway agencies, for example, to develop facilities for housing, 
maintenance and repair of their equipment. 


AN ANNUAL AUTHORIZATION OF_ $500,000 FOR ACQUISITION OF LANDS WITHIN NATIONAL PARKS was 
approved. The funds are to be used to match donations of private organizations 
for the purchase of interior holdings. At the time of the passage the Park 
Service had an offer of donation of $500,000 for purchase of lands in the 
Jackson Hole Area. The full amount was appropriated for Fiscal Year 1955 in a 
supplemental appropriation. The authorization applies only to national parks 
and not to national monuments or other parts of the national park system. 


THE SMALL WATERSHED ACT UNDER WHICH THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE may cooperate with 





























States and local units of government in the protection and management, includ- 
ing works of improvement (dams), of small watersheds, is being hailed as a 
great step forward in-conservation. An Administration measure, it had the sup- 
port of most conservation organizations. The bulk of the federal activity un- 
der the new law will be by the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Serv- 
ice. 
THE BILL TO STABILIZE THE GRAZING INDUSTRY, ANOTHER ADMINISTRATION MEASURE, did not 
fare so well. Although - it received favorable treatment in the Senate, the 
House did not let it get out of committee. An attempt was made to append the 
measure to the farm support bill; but the House and Senate conferees deleted 
it. After amendment in the Senate, the bill lacked the objectionable features 
of some of the earlier so-called "stockmen's bills." It would have protected 
the investments of forest permittees, and would have solved some of the prob- 
lems—real and imaginary—between national forest users and administrators. 
One feature of the measure would have provided procedures for appeals from ad- 
ministrative decisions affecting any occupancy and use of the national forests. 
The bill had a wide variety of support and of opposition. 


BILLS TO CORRECT ABUSES OR LOOPHOLES IN THE MINING LAWS as applied to national forest 
lands, although initially pressed by the Administration, also became lost in 
the effort to meet higher priority problems. These are still on the program, 
however, and with the grazing bill may be expected to make their appearance 
early in the next Congress. 


THE BAKER BILL TO ESTABLISH AN APPROPRIATION BASE FOR WILDLIFE AND RECREATION in the 
national forests, by allocating 10 percent of national forest receipts to wild- 
life and recreational development also died with the adjournment of the Con- 
gress. The interest stimulated by supporters of the bill, however, is such 
that a similar measure probably will appear early next year. 
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The Indian and the Forest 


(From page 25) 


As along the seaboard, so in the 
interior valleys and on the highlands 
there was evidence (though records 
are few) that the Indians sometimes 
mutilated the woodland. The west- 
ern New York forests were the home 
of the highly-civilized Iroquois, ex- 
emplary farmers as well as creators 
of an ingenious political confedera- 
tion. When the region was opened 
to settlement early in the 19th cen- 
tury travellers who followed the 
deeply-grooved, circuitous Indian 
trails from the Genessee River to 
Niagara Falls noted plenty of evi- 
dence of forest denudation. For ex- 
ample, in his journey to Niagara in 
1805 Timothy Bigelow saw around 
Batavia, New York, hundreds of 
acres “on which there is scarce a 
single tree. ... at most but an oak or 
a poplar or two, scattered at great 
distances. .. . In many of these open 
grounds, a man may be seen at a 
distance of two miles. . . There are 
patches of trees interspersed among 
these open grounds. They are the 
same kind as are to be met with in 
the neighboring country, and are of 
various extent, but in general there 
does not seem to be wood enough 
growing on this plain for the accom- 
modation of its future inhabitants. . . 
[Yet] the want of houses and fences 
and more especially the solemn still- 
ness that prevails over them, ad- 
monishes you that you are in a wil- 
derness.” 

Bigelow logically assumed that 
this wasteland was the handiwork of 
Indians who had repeatedly fired the 
woods, “so that the tender grass, 
afterwards springing up, might en- 
tice the deer and other game out 
into a situation where they would 
be exposed to the hunter. What 
serves to confirm this opinion is the 
lrequent appearance of charcoal and 
burnt sticks, and the abundance of 
young trees which are now shooting 
up.” 

Apart from their burnings and 
small clearings, however, the Indians 
levied but a light toll upon the for- 
est. Being a stone age people, they 
had little use for wood except to 
kindle their campfires or fashion 
their wonderful canoes. Some tribes, 
such as the Iroquois and the North 
Pacific Coast Indians, built fairly 
sug wooden houses. 

Among the best of the Indian 
dwellings was the lroquois tepee, a 
sort of “multi-unit” dwelling. Its 


frame consisted of saplings, usually 
hickory, set opposite each other in 
pairs, with the tops bent over and 
lashed to form an arch. On this 
frame split poles were slung close to- 
gether, like lath in a modern house, 
and shingled with squares of bark. 
Upright poles held the shingles in 
place. The roof was left partly agape 
to permit smoke to escape, while a 
vent in the end wall served as a door. 

The Iroquois tepee was about six 
feet long. Here the fires were kept 
burning—one for each pair or for 
two pair of families—on either side 
of the passage, partitioned with sap- 
lings covered with bark or deerskin. 
Sometimes a vestibule encompassing 
the width of the tepee was marked 
off for storing food and weapons. 
The various parts of this fairly stal- 
wart shelter as well as its fastenings 
were held together by the inner bark 
of elm, strips of deerskin, trailing 
vines or the tendons of wild animals. 

The North Pacific Coast tribes, 
dwelling in the most luxuriant for- 
est on the continent, probably made 
the best use of the available timber. 
The trunk, limbs and other parts of 
cedar, birch, willow, and other spe- 
cies were cleverly fashioned into 
canoes, huts, cooking utensils, hunt- 
ing weapons, fish nets, matting and 
clothing. 

As the white man filled up the 
continent forest exploitation was 
stepped up. During the 19th century 
wholesale land clearing, burning, 
and logging not only removed the 
virgin forest over the greater part 
of the United States but entirely de- 
forested large sections of it. The 
white man, however, driven by re- 
lentless economic and _ population 
pressure, only continued on a vaster 
and more intensive scale what the In- 
dian, few in numbers, had begun. 

Ironically, when the Indian was 
pushed onto reservations in the 19th 
century, he often adopted a more 
destructive attitude toward the for- 
est than the white man whom he 
feared and despised. In some locali- 
ties the red man became more greedy 
and heedless of the natural resources 
--especially grazing land and forest 
—than his white conqueror. 

Only in recent decades have white 
man and red man alike begun to 
treasure the forest wealth they still 
possess and in some measure com- 
pensate for past mistakes. 
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PACIFIC PUMPERS 


plus portability 








The WX-10 is a heavy duty 


general utility pumper built for the 


toughest service conditions. The 72 hp 


engine puts out exceptionally good vol- 


ume and pressure . . . up to 32 gallons 


per minute at 250 Ibs. pressure. 


With “sled-type” mounting and 


weighing only 150 Ibs., the WX-10 has 


the portability and maneuverability of a 
much smaller pumper . . . even in rough 
terrain. Equipped with electric starter 
the WX-10 is ideal for tanker use and 


other semi-portable applications. 


Dimensions: 


Length 30” Width 21” Height 22” 
Weight: 
150 Ibs. (with starter 170 Ibs.) 
Performance: 


Pressure 50 100 150 200 225 250 
Gallons per minute 40 38 37 36 35 32 


PACIFIC ‘“Pacolized” Hose 


is a ype part- 
ner for all portable or ® >~<7';3 
emergency water supply =e. 
equipment . . . the best i 
lightweight hose you can ee 
buy. “Pacolized” Hose is * 

permanently mildew-proof 
and rot-resistant, the most 
flexible hose of its type. 


Specify “Pacific”? when you buy 
pumpers, hose and accessories .. . 
write to “Pacific” for full informa- 
tion on the WX-10 and the full line 
of portable fire equipment. 
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Photo submitted by R. E. Schweitz 








This odd-shaped tree is a favorite “horse” for youngsters visiting 
the Prince William State Park near Dumfries, Virginia. The t 
is at the beginning of one of the Park's many lovely nature trail 
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FIRE PUMPS? 





Do you have plenty of the famous back-pack extinguishers 
which so many fire departments say are ‘worth their weight 
in gold’? 

Do you know that INDIAN FIRE PUMPS alone will handle 
over 40 per cent of your calls? 















Do you realize the advantages of having ample portable 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS that leave both hands free to cross 
fences, climb ladders, etc? 

Do you know that INDIANS are handier than any other 
extinguishers made and that they have no equal for ‘‘clean- 
ing up" small fires, trash fires, grass and brush fires, and that 
they require no maintenance? 





S=ND FOR 
LATEST CATALOG 


One of the latest units 
built by Trautwin’s Inc. of 
Woodbridge, N. J. and 
delivered to Chief H. 
Schindler of Cranford, N.J. 
Fire Dept. INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS round out this 
fully equipped apparatus. 


"CHOICE FOR QUALITY 
THE WORLD OVER” 


Here’s What John H. Mullaly, Fire Chief, 
Millville, Mass. 
Says About INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
“Ship us six more No. 90G INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS at once. We have 12 INDIANS in 
use at the present time and could not get 
along without them. You can’t beat the 


INDIAN for putting out fires.” 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


405 MAIN ST. UTICA 2, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: 


All seams electric 
welded. No leak- 
age. 








hy Equipment & Fred E. Barnett Mill G Mine ~—_. Inc 
ubber Company, Inc. Company 625 Lander Street 
435 Brennen Street 2005 S. E. 8th Ave. Seattle 4, Washington DID YOU KNOW 
San Francisco 7, Cal. Portiand, Oregon that the first muni- 
Sd Halprin Supply Co Fred E. Barnett Co. L. N. Curtis & Sons cipal +" ag yey. 
s visiting 1355 S. Flower Street 600 Spring Street 426 W. Third St. South in the U. 5. was 
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u Fleck Brothers, Limited Cc. E. Hickey & Sons, sisted of 250 leather buckets and hooks and 
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ore than 20 miles a day 


in 2nd and 
5rd gear 


This CAT* No. 112 Motor Grader is constructing an 
extension to the Poupore Lumber Company’s yard in Skead, 
Ontario. Working in 2nd and 3rd gear, it maintains more 
than 20 miles of road per 9-hour day. Speaking for the 
company, Leonard Marcotte commented on the machine's 
steady production and added: “It started well all through 
the winter—in temperatures as low as —30°. 


Whether or not quick starts in cold weather are im- 
portant in your operation, you'll find Caterpillar Motor 
Graders the best investment you can make for road building 
and maintenance. Here are some reasons why: They are 
the only graders built by one company and serviced by one 
dealer organization. In three sizes, there’s a model that 
exactly meets your job requirements. Each model is built 
to outwork and outlast any other unit in its power class. 
Their power is balanced to weight and working speeds to 
provide maximum production. And their Cat Diesel Engines 
use low-cost No. 2 furnace oil without fouling for three- 
way savings — cheaper fuel. less of it and a minimum of 
maintenance! 


What's more. in a rugged yellow motor grader, you 
get a machine built to deliver money-saving performance 
on job after job for years. Proof? 99% ever built are still 


on the job—many of them in operation for more than 15 
vears. You also have an asset in your nearby Caterpillar 
Dealer, who backs you up—any time. anywhere—with on- 
the-spot service. 


Ask him to show you how Cat Motor 
Graders can pay off for you building 
roads and fire lines. Name the date — 
he'll demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il., U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—(R 

















